ke Pasitic gA Weex.y Rztic- 
10U8 AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
peing its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
+ was published in the interest of the General 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘“‘THe PuBLisHING CoMPANY oF 
Paciri1c’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 

Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 

Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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Orange, N. Y. 


Deak Paciric: This is one of those 
suburban towns of a metropolis which 
modern facilities of travel make a part of 
its beautiful corona. No large portion of 
the corona of New York is more attract- 
ive than Orange. It is situated twelve 
miles north of west from the city. The 
landscape is naturally varied and pictur- 
esque, and is backed by ‘‘Orange mount- 
ain,” a wooded hill, a mile and a half or 
two miles long, six hundred feet high, 
having a gentle slope and diversified with 
descending ridges and valleys. There 
are thirty trains daily into the city, and 
twenty-eight back. The fare for the 
round trip is fifty cents, the time from 
thirty-five to fifty minutes, and the ser- 
vice, with the exception of the depots, is 
conducted so as to be 
able to the public. The arrangements at 
the depots are inadequate, The track is 
double, uncovered, and passengers going 
to the city must cross one track exposed 
to the sun, wind, rain or snow, and 
mount from the ground. The climate is 
salubrious, the short distance to the sea 
having quite a noticeable effect on the 
temperature. 

In and about town there are sixty miles 
of beautiful macadamized road, leading in 
and out to all the varied attractions and 
resorts of the region. It may, perhaps, 
be a consideration, not to be overlooked 
in this money-getting age, that municip- 
al and State taxes here amount to only 
about one and a half per cent., while 
they are in New York twice as much. 

Orange also may have inherited some- 
thing from its founders and its history to 
make it attractive to persons of moral 
worth and quiet, pure tastes. The first 
settlers of the region were immigrants 
from Connecticut, who settled in New- 
ark, of which Orange was a part, in 
1666. By the way, that was a Puritan 
settlement, and, in their ‘‘fundamental 
agreement,” it was provided ‘‘that none 
shall be admitted freemen, or free bur- 
gesses, within our town upon Passaic 
river, in the province of New Jersey, 
but such planters as are members of some 
or other of the Congregational churches,” 
and the first church organized in Orange 
proper, in 1719, like the original church 
in Newark, from which it was an offshoot, 
was a Congregational, or Independent, 
church till 1748, when it became Presby- 
terian. This is the church of which Dr. 
Henry M. Storrs is now the honored and 
beloved pastor, with whom so many 
Californians have been delighted this 
summer. 


Those Paritan settlers had no trouble 
with the Indians. They recognized their 
original right to the land, purchased it, 
and made a treaty with them; and, 
eighty years afterwards, a writer states 
that ‘‘an instance cannot be assigned of 
any breach of the peace with the Indians, 
or of any proprietor ever presuming to 
dispossees one of them, or disturb him in 
his possession; but, that their claims have 
always been paid them, from time to 
time, as they could agree with them. 

From the early part of the eighteenth 
century, there was a large infusion of the 
Scotch element in the population. This 
strongly reinforced the religious and mor- 
al influences of the settlement, and helps 
to explain the fact that, after the original 
members of the churches had ceased to 
guide them, the first churches became 
Presbyterian in form. 


For some reason—heredity, or the liv- 
ing virtue of the people, or both togeth- 
er—Orange, in addition to the natural 
attractions, has been a welcome place for 
the overflow of the quiet wealth and cult- 
ure of New York. It is not a resort of 
fashion, luxury, extravagance, but of 
culture, refinement, elegance. The met- 
ropolitan overflow began about 1850, and 
has continued ever since, and the charac- 
ter of it, as of the community generally, 
is indicated by the fact that there is but 
one train each way on the Sabbath, to be 
stopped when signaled. There is no 
mail train, nor open postoffice, nor hand- 
ling of mails on that day. 

This infusion of metropolitan taste and 
wealth has greatly changed the appear- 
ance of the place. It runs through it in 
streets ot its own, or portions of streets by 
itself, as threads of gold, or spreads 
around it on hill-slopes and mountain- 
sides, as a rich, graceful border. No one 
mistakes the old town for the new, wher- 
ever he comes upon a portion of it. The new 
is ‘Queen Anne,” or ‘‘Continental,” or 
‘‘Last Century,’’ with a blending of the 
‘*Romanesque,’’ with rounded towers 
and windows, with ample grounds, and 
lawns, and shade-trees. Wherever you 
ride about the town, for miles, you come 
upon these architectural surprises at ev- 
ery turn, embowered in their own sweet 
and restful nooks of verdure and bloom. 
If they are not hidden behind hills, they 
are behind trees, for Orange is buried in 
trees. We call Sacramento a city of 
flowers and trees, but it is by no means 
embowered in such a wealth of green as 
Orange. This, in fact, is a striking feat- 
ure of all this region. When I stood on 
Eagle Rock, the highset point of Orange 
mountain, 600 feet above the level of the 
sea, and swept my eye over a landscape 
having a radius of thirty miles, with 
towns, and villages and cities running 
into one another beneath my gaze, hav- 
ing a population hurrying to and fro with 
all the intense ambitions, emotions and 


passions of life, what 1 saw was mostly 
trees, trees, trees—everywhere trees— 
with openings pierced by spires, towers 
and high buildings, or slit by roads and 
streets, or crowded apart by patches of 
field. It was a strange and welcome 
sight to one accustomed to the treeless 
plains of California; all the more beauti- 
ful because, at that time, there was not 
a leaf of the foliage marred by caterpillar 
or worm, and the emerald was rich, deep 
and pure. 

This mountain, both top and slope, is 
the special resort of those who flee from 
the melstrom of affairs in the city to 
bathe their brows and their hearts in the 
quiet of nature, of a night. Llewellyn 
Park, one of the finest country parks in 
the land, is on the eastern slope of this 
mountain, and queenly residences seem to 
play hide and seek with the stranger 
among its trees of chestnut, oak, tulip, 
beech, elm, and its winding, mazy roads. 

On the other end of the slope, nearer 
town, is a chalybeate spring, the history 
of which shows the mutability of fashion 
and of the popular faith. ‘‘Up to 1824,” 
says a writer quoted by Rev. James 
Hoyt in his ‘History of the First 
Church,’ ‘Orange was the great Ameri- 
cao Saratoga.” This spring ‘‘was once 
the most fashionable place of resort, in 
the United States.” ‘Every season 
brought to it hundreds of invalids and 
pleasure-seekers,” thronging the boarding 
hotel, and adding to the social attractions 
of the romantic and tasteful spot. Now 
the spring is deserted, for no tault of its 
own. Its water is a pure, cool, delicious 
chalybeate, and only needs a turn of the 
fitful and ephemeral tide of fashion to be 
the center, again, of marvelous cures 
and social gaiety. | 

The town is well supplied with 
churches, schools and other institutions. 
The religions element is stable, evangeli- 
cal, intelligent, not carried away with 
new fanaticisma or new speculations; but 
having the true basis of progress, not 
throwing away the old at the first sug- 
gestion of the new, and running into all 
the hybrid systems resulting from the un- 
ion of foreign and domestic theologies, 
but ready to welcome all the true light 
dawning from God’s Word, or God’s 
works, or in harmony with them. 

The people are social and hospitable. 
On the whole, I have found it a delight- 
ful place in which to spend a summer va- 
cation. 

Orange, N. J., July 23, 1886. 


Chinese Slavery. 


The following is from the daily Bulle- 
tin in support of its assertion that slavery 
exists among the Chinese. The testi- 
mony seems ample, and the charge be- 
comes more than the simple ‘‘assertion of 
an anonymous journalist.” ‘*N. R. J.” 
is mistaken in saying that ‘‘Americanus” 
indorsed the statement of the Bulletin. 
He orly quoted it as the declaration of 
an able and respectable editor. The au- 
thorities given far outweigh the testimony 
of the six companies, who are interested 
parties, and even that of the Christian 
Chinese, who may not be as well inform- 
ed as Dr. Williams (whose book is a 
standard) and our Minister and Consuls 
in China. AMERICANUS. 


BRIEF ON OHINESE SLAVERY. 


‘‘A writer to THE Paciric controverts 
the statement that the coolies exported 
to this country are slaves. He appears 
to do this on the ground that the six 
companies deny it. Proofs of the fact 
have been presented several times alread 
in these columns. They are, in brief, 
that slavery in all forms exists in China 
—witnesses, Dr. Williams in his ‘Mid- 
dle Kingdom,’ and Doolittle |our Minis- 
ter to China]. Coolies are purchased by 
capitalists in China, and sent to this 
country in large numbers—witnesses, 
Bailey, late Consul at Hongkong, and 
Dr. Latham, late Assistant Consul-Gen- 
eral at Shanghai. This system of ex- 
porting coolies is recognized in China 
with respect to other countries—proofs, 
the late treaties of China with Spain and 
Peru. The Chinese six companies han- 
dle the coolies in a manner that suggests 
ownership—proofs, their constant schem- 
ing to secure control of the outgoing 
coolie, the former contract with the Pa- 
cific Mail on the subject and their in- 
triguing to do the same thing under the 
Restriction Act. They are dealers in 
men, and are at all times ready to con- 
tract to supply them in any number. 
The coolies, before departing |from home|], 
give mortgages on their families for the 
faithful performance of their contracts of 
service—witnesses, Consuls Bailey and 
Latham. Such contracts can be made 
in China—witness, Dr. Williams. To 
go over all these proofs every time a 
Thomas turns up who will not believe 
unless he sees the manacles on the wrists 
of the coolie slave, is altogether too 
much. The game is not worth the can- 
dle. Persons who undertake to enlight- 
en the public on any subject, and at the 
same time neglect to master its details, 
must be prepared to accept the kind of 
criticism which is usually accorded to the 
ignorant and self-sufficient.”’ 


Mrs. Frankie Folsom Cleveland and 
her mother, Mrs. Folsom, united last 
Sunday with the First Presbyterian 
church of Washington by letter from the 
Central Presbyterian church of Buffalo. 


“Our Seminary.” 
BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


Receiving recently the catalogue of 
the Pacific Theological Seminary situated 
at Oakland, Cal., I scanned its pages to 
notice where the different graduates are, 
at present, stationed, and, in so doing, 
my eyes met the names of several men 
who are at present without charges, and 
who are pursuing other vocations in life 
than that for which they were trained. 
I felt grieved, because the need for ear- 
nest men, both at home and abroad, was 
never greater than now, and, while med- 
itating upon the probable cause of their 
giving up the ministry, I felt constrained 
to address a few lines to them, urging 
them for the love of the Master to re-en- 
ter the fields that are already white for 
the harvest, and labor for the upbuilding 
of Zion. I thought of writing a stirring 
appeal that would cause them to recon- 
sider the steps they have taken from the 
ministry into other callings, but, as I ex- 
amined the catalogue, I was struck with 
the fewness of the number of graduates 
who are not now actively engaged in the 
ministry, and you will pardon me if | 
transmit to you in writing the actual facts 
concerning ‘‘our seminary’’ which we are 
all or should be trying to upbuild. 

Total number of students who have 
been in attendance at the seminary fora 
longer or a shorter period, is, during its 
seventeen years of existence, forty-six. 
(The above estimate includes the members 
of the class of 1886, but does exclude 
the under-graduates, who, according to 
the catalogue number ten.); total num- 
ber of graduates from the seminary with- 
in the seventeen years, thirty; total num- 
ber of graduates who are now actively 
engaged in ministerial work, twenty-two, 
number of graduates who are not now 
engaged in preaching, six (of these five 
have been more or less actively engaged 
during some period before or after grad- 
uation); number of deaths of alumni, 
two (these were both missionaries, and 
died upon foreign fields; one met a mar- 
tyr’s death, and the other fell a victim to 
malarial fever so prevalent and common 
in warm latitudes); number of persons 
who, although not completing the full 
course at the seminary, entered the min- 
istry where they are now, or have been, 
laboring for Christ, ten. These are, in 
brief, the figures, and I was pleasantly 
surprised to find that the number of 
graduates not now preaching compared 
with the total number of graduates is 
not very great. This does not ex- 
cuse them; and, if I could, I would 
send the doctor in San Francisco to 
China, to open up a new missionary work 
by starting a hospital for the healing of 
natives; and the lawyer in Oakland to 
follow his example, and preach the law 
of the gospel to the perishing millions of 
the same country. Perhaps they may 
think that they are unfitted for service at 
home; if so, there isa wide foreign field 
which is open to them. Un/fitnessin the 
home field does not augur ill-success in 
the foreign, and success in the home- 
field is by no means a guarantee for 
success abroad. Excuse me, brethren, 
for being so plain, but, if your eyes saw 
what my eyes see from day to day, you 
would not consider my words too urgent. 
The millennium has not yet come, that 
there is no need of ministers. It will be 
time enough to fall out of the ranks when 
there is less demand for laborers. Iknow 
that to many minds, the millennium 
is fast approaching, but, if they knew a 
little more of the world, they would not 
be so positive in their assertions, for 
Christianity is but just commencing its 
great process of leavening the great na- 
tions of the world. What those have 
done or are doing who are now in the 
ministry, I leave my readers to judge, 
many of whom know them better than I. 
It is not my object to speak of their suc- 
cess or failure; possibly they have been 
heir to both, but | wish merely to affirm 
that somehow God is using a number of 
them, if not all, for the advancement of 
his kingdom, but should not the number 
be double, who, during these seventeen 
years, have consecrated themselves to the 
ministry? Might they not have been in- 
creased if all of us had been faithful to 
God and tothe seminary? Pastors some- 
times count the number of persons re- 
ceived to church-membership under their 
respective ministry; but how many are 
those that we have led to the direct work 
of the gospel ministry? A human soul 
saved is a grand fact to rejoice over 


through all eternity, but to lead one to | 


consecrate himself to the Master’s ser- 
vice that he may lead others to God is a 
far greater deed to rejoice over. We do 
not know but that he may come to be a 
Wesley, a Whitefield or a Moody, and 
to lead one such to the gospel ministry is 
well worth the years of a lifetime. I am 
convinced that our Californian pastors do 
not present the subject of the gospel min- 
istry enough to the Christian young men 
of their congregations, and it seems to 
me that the time has come when we 
ought to lay this matter more to heart, 
and see to it that we do our duty as mes- 
sengers who must give an account for all 
our opportanities and powers. It may be 
thought by some that the advantages of- 
fered by our seminary are not equal to 
the Eastern theological schools. This 
may be true, but those older seminaries 


shad their period of infancy, and ours. 


must have the same, only let us permit 
and help it to come to its manhood very 
soon, where it will do the work that it 
ought to do. California Christian pae- 
tors, send your Christian young men to 
‘our seminary,” and if the library is 
not quite so large or good as those of oth- 
er institutions, and if there are no par- 
ticular specialists to teach special sub- 
jects, remember that if it is in the young 
men it will come out, and no amount of 
class drill will bring it out if it is not 
there. A word to the wise ought to be 
sufficient. Let us remember the semi- 
nary in our closets and in the sanctuary, 
at home and abroad, with our funds and 
our prayers, and God will set his seal to 
its work, 


Kioong Hoi, June 19, 1886. 
Washington Letter. 


| Wasuinaton, July 26th. 
Judging from the way in which the 
House of Representatives has spent a 
portion of the week, one would say that 
members are not anxious to do anything 
important, and are in no hurry to ad- 
journ. They spent one whole day in 
filibustering roll-calls, through an effort 
to give precedence to the bill imposing a 
tax of two cents a pound on oleomarga- 
rine. The bill slipped back to the bot- 
tom of the calendar at the end of the 
struggle, but it had prevented action on 
more important measures. The bill to 
prevent anybody making or. inventing 
anything that will diminish the price of 
butter, or the ‘‘greasy bill,” as it is 
called, got up before the House next day 
again by some stratagem, and was hus- 
tled through as it came from the Senate. 
It will now go to the President. Thou- 
sands of poor people in all parts of the 
country, who, for the first period in their 
lives are able regularly to anoint their 
bread, wait with anxiety to see what Mr. 
Cleveland thinks of it. 
The people of Washington are com- 
eeens that the present Congress has 
one so little for the District of Colum- 
bia. Washington has no legislative 
body of its own like other cities of equal 
propertion. It depends upon Congress 
for everything—for the annual appropria- 
tion, for the salaries of its special serv- 
ants, or the levy of an assessment, down 
to an imposition of a police-court penalty. 
Congress finds this arrangement burden- 
some at times; but so long as it retains 
its present absolute control, the District 
will clamor for attention. Congress is 
about to appropriate five thousand dol- 
lars to gild the Goddess of Liberty on 
the dome of the Capitol, and to provide 
for another new park. This is thought 
to be well enough, but the city is full of 
pretty parks, while it lacks a respectable 
postofiice building. It is more practical 
than Charles Lamb, who was willing to 
live without the necessities of life if he 
could have the luxuries. Just at pres- 
ent Washington would forego a gilded 
goddess and a new park for a postoflice. 
The fall election promised to make 
many changes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There are a few members 
who can come back to Congress as long 
as they wish to, and who avail them- 
selves of the privilege, but there will be 
a general shaking-up among the major- 
ity. Many have declined renomination, 
some have failed to be renominated al- 
ready, many more will yet fail, and 
many more will be beaten. The Presi- 
dent’s order that subordinate Govern- 
ment officials shall not take part in politi- 
cal conventions, will, it is said, seriously 
affect the chances of several members, 
whose official friends have already been 
chosen for delegates to conventions. 
Within the last two weeks almost ev- 
ery member of Qongress has received 
from one to twenty letters asking for 
blanks, etc., that the writers may make 
application for pensions under the Mexi- 
can Pension Law. The truth is, the 
Mexican Pension bill has not yet become 
a law, and probably will not this session. 
The Senate and House have differed 
about the bill, and it cannot reach the 
President until they agree. Speaking of 
pensions reminds me that there are now 
more men on the Government pension roll 
than there were ever at one time in the 
Confederate army. Pensions are curious 
things. There are upon the pension lists 
over three thousand survivors of the war 
of 1812, and over eighteen thousand 
widows of the 1812 soldiers. During 
that war the army averaged about thir- 
ty-five thousand all told, officers and en- 
listed men, and the whole number of kill- 
ed and wounded only amounted to five 
thousand six hundred and fourteen. Yet, 
on the first of July, six million dollars 
appropriated for pensions to survivors, 
widows, minor children, and dependent 
relatives on this 1812 roll, became avail- 
able. Of revolutionary pensions there 
are a few widows and minor children who 
linger still, but the revolutionary pension 
roll has nearly ceased toexist. All pension 


lists show, in the course of fifty years, a 
small beginning, rapidly increasing an 
slowly decreasing until,within a century,it 
is wiped out. If no war occurs in the next 
half century, the wealth of the United 
States, relieved of this enormous drain 
upon its treasury, and of payment u 

the national debt, will be something fabu- 
lous. For the sake of the people in the 
back districts, it is too bad that the bill 
to establish agricultural experiment sta- 
tions was killed in the Senate almost with- 


| out a chance for discussion. 
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Secretary’s Report of the W. B. F. M. 


of Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory for the Year Ending 
June 11, 1886. 


Another year has passed, and to-day 
we meet to celebrate the second anniver- 
sary of the Woman’s Board of Foreign 
Missions of Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory. We have come up to this feast 
of good things to mingle our voices to- 
gether in prayer of gratitude to our kind 
Heavenly Father for his tender and 
watchful care over our society; for his 
sustaining presence iu times of trials and 
discouragements, and for the measure of 
success he has permitted us to enjoy. 

We have met with sorrow within the 
past year, in the removal and consequent 
loss of our moat efficient Secretary, Mrs. 
U. ©. Bosworth; and the loss. has proven 
an irreparable one, for your Executive 
Committee sought far and near to find 
some one to fill her place, but all in vain. 
At last your President, with the help of 
other officers, took up the work. We 
have not accomplished as much as we 
would have been glad to, but we ask 
your forbearance, and hope we have had 
your prayers and sympathy. 

While we did not succeed in raising 
quite all of the $250 pledged, more has 
been given to foreign missions than dur- 
ing any previous year. 

Your President has written twenty-five 
letters and eighteen cards to different 
persons and churches, and also has per- 
sonally interviewed quite a number of 
pastors in regard to the work; so that, 
with the help of the Associate Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Cooke, and our Treasurer, 
Mrs. Bates, nearly all churches have 
been asked to contribute to the foreign 
work. Some have not been heard from; 
others have responded nobly. One little 
church on the Sound, with only three 
lady members, gave five dollars. Oregon 
City church has given twenty-seven dol- 
lars; also organized a society with Mrs. 
F. A. Goudie for Secretary and Mrs. W. 
Whitlock Treasurer. East Portland 
church has a missionary committee, but 
as yet has not got into working order 
enough to replenish the treasury. Forest 
Grove, Salem and Seattle churches have 
done well. Mrs. Gray’s Sunday-school 
class of The Dalles has generously re- 
membered the cause. Sprague church 
has given three dollars, and the Cheney 
church has promised to do all it can. 
Spokane church has been without a shep- 
herd nearly all the year, but we shall ex- 
pect much from it in the future, now that 
it has such an efficient leader. The total 
amount raised during the year was 
$252.20. So, let not my dear sisters un- 
dertake less for the coming year, for an 
interest in foreign missions has just been 
aroused, and we must not let it die out, 
lest the Lord lay the blame of lost souls 
at our door, and all because we lacked 
courage. ButI have no need to write 
thus, for there are many hearts present 
that are in full sympathy with this work. 
Most sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Heten McConavaary, 
President and Acting Secretary. 


TREASURER REPORT. 


Receipts— 
June, 1885 — Balance from former 

June, 1885—Mrs. F. 8. Murdock, Or- 

egon City...... 5 00 
June, 1885—Salem Ladies’ Missionary 

June, 1885—Cheerful Givers, Walla 

August, 1885—Mrs. J. W. Blakeslee, 

November, 1885—Seattle Ladies’ Mis- 


December, 1885—Mrs. D. B. Gray’s 
Sunday-school class, Dalles, Or.... 12 40 
December, 1885—Salem Ladies’ Mis- 
February, 1886--Oregon City Auxil- 
March, 1886—-Seattle Ladies’ Mission- 
7 90 
March, 1886--Mrs. O. L. Fowler, Port 


March, 1886——-Ladies of Port Gamble 
March, 1886--Mr. Gaston, Port Gam- 
March, 1886--Ladies of Steilacoom 
March, 1886--Forest Grove Ladies’ 
Missionary Society................ 16 75 
April, 1886--Ladies of Eagle Harbor 


May, 1886—-Skokomish Ladies’ Soo’ty 4 00 

May,1886—-Ladiesof Whatcomchurch 1 00 

May, 1886--Tacoma First Church: 
Sunday-school birthday jug, $8.07; 


May, 1886—Sprague Ladies’ Mission- 

June, 1886—Seattle Ladies’ Mission- 
cscs 15 45 

d | June, 1886-—-Young Ladies’ of Whit- 
June, 1886—Halfmoon Prairie. ...... 1 00 


June, 1886—Portland First church... 10 00 
June, 1886—Mrs. Gray’s Sunday- 

school class, The Dalles, Or........ 5 50 
June, 1886—Forest Grove Ladies’ Mis- 


Society 
Tacoma First Church Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Society...... ....... 


Ezxpenditures— 

August 18, 1885--Cash to Treasurer 
W. B. M. P.: To Broussa Piano 
Fund,$8.50; to Mrs. S.L. Holbrook, 


August 18, 1885—Treasurer’s account 
boo 


December 16, 1885--By cash to Treas- 

urer W. B. M. P. for Mrs. 8S. L. 

March, 1886--By cash to Treasurer 

W. B. M. P. for Mrs. 8.L. Holbrook 58 65 
June, 1886--By cash to Treasurer W. 

B. M. P. for Mrs. §. L. Holbrook.. 41 75 
June, 1886-—-By cash to Treasurer W. 

B. M. P. for Mrs 8. L. Holbrook. . .53 85 


Total.... 


[Signed.] ‘Mrs. H. L. Bares. Treas. 


The election of officers for the year re- 
sulted as follows: Mrs. Daniel Staver, 
East Portland, Or., President; Mrs. J. 
F, Ellis, Forest Grove, Or., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Geo. H. Lee, Corvallis, Or., 
Secretary; Mrs. H. L. Bates, Seattle, 
W.T., Treasurer; Mrs. J. W. George, 
Seattle, W. T., Auditor; Associational 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Belle W. Cooke, 
Salem, Or., Willamette Valley Associa- 
tion; Mrs. D. B. Gray, The Dalles, Or., 
Middle Columbia Association; Mrs. 
Dawson, Yakima Association, W. T.; 
Mrs, Stevens, Western Washington As- 
sociation. 

We trust, through God’s guidance and 
help, to have a most prosperous year, 
and have much of interest and profit to 
report next year. Our ladies are waking 
up to the advantage, as well as the ne- 
cessity, of working for foreign missions. 
It is hoped that the interest will increase, 
and many new societies be organized. 
Yours in the cause, 


Mrs. Geo. H. Lezxz, Sec. 


Welcome, Brave Soldiers. 


You come to us with the benediction 
of fathers, mothers, wives, children and 
friends who anxiously await your return. 
We take you to our hearts and spread 
before you our emblems of joy and wel- 
come, 

The consideration of the vastness of 
our country, the marvelous growth of our 
city, our climate, and the beauties of our 
State, the old friendships renewed and 
new ones made, with our endeavor to 
show you our hospitality will occupy 
most of the time allotted to most of you 
while here, you whose deeds of valor, pa- 
triotism and mercy are historic. 

We greet you to our Golden State, 
and welcome you to the city of the Gold- 
en Gate, and extend the hand of hearty 
brotherhood. As we do this, memory 
links the past with the present, we re- 
member the self-sacrifices, the heroism, 
the patient endeavor and the victory. 

While all this is true, and our city is 
dressed throughout with its emblems that 
suggest so much of the past and the pres- 
ent, amid all these scenes of heartfelt 
sympathy for and welcome to you, I 
must caution you that there is an enemy 
in your midst that will present himself in 
the guise of friendship, and from all sides 
and every possible form he will approach 
aod endeavor to capture you. 

This enemy is more potent and danger- 
ous than you have hitherto enconntered. 
In plain language, it is our California 
wine and brandy that is doing oar beau- 
tiful State more harm than all the 
plagues and other dangers that have ever 
menaced the peace and prosperity of this 
Coast. 

In our city there are over three thou- 
eand saloons and places where alcoholic 
liquors are sold, and where men, women 
and children are made drunk, debauched 
and rained. There is one saloon to every 
seventeen voters of this city. 

Every one of these dens will be spread 
wide open, and made beautiful and en- 
ticing, to allure you in, get you to drink, 
and your money away from you. 

I caution you, as one who loves you 
and desires your best interest, not to go 
into any one of these places under any 
pretense whatever. 

I implore you not to drink a drop of 
our wines or brandies, or any other of 
the intoxicating drinks, while on our 
coast; but if you will do so, I entreat 


00 | you to let it be outside of and apart from 


the saloons. 

You will be urged on all sides to taste 
this and drink that, and it will take more 
than ordinary courage to resist their en- 
treaties. ine will be sung at many of 
your feasts, but I beg You to taste it not. 


_ You men who have braved the can- 


non’s mouth for principle will not, I hope, 
allow your record to be tarnished by this 
hellish monster, alcohol, in the form of 
California wine, brandy, ete. 

Allow us, dear friends, to treat you 
kindly, and give you sweet memories to 
carry back with you. To this end we 
would not put the bottle to your mouth. 

We ask you, in return, to leave with 
us recollections of your purest and best 
manhood, untarnished by the effects of 
drink in any form. 

Avoid, then, the tempting poisoned 
chalice that can do you no good, but 
harm, and that continually. 

In conclusion, good friends, again let 
me warn you against the saloon and the 
temptation to drink. Great pressure will 
be brought to bear on you to do so, and, 
for the sake of ‘‘auld lang syne,” wife, 
family and friends left behind, I entreat 
ou not to drink while on our coast. 
incerely your friend and well-wisher, 

R. H. McDonanp, 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnuspay, Avausr 4, 1886, 


Whisky’s War upon the Liberties and 
the Lives of the American People. 


[An address by W. H. Patterson, M. D., 
at Fort Bidwell, July 3, 1886, and published 
by request. ] 

The annual celebration of Liberty’s 
birthday should be forever perpetuat- 
ed, at least in this, ber native land. 
How best to do this is a query 
which naturally occurs to us. In deter- 
mining it, let us bearin mind that it is 
not the memory of Liberty departed we 
seek to cherish, but it is her very exist- 
ence and presence among us we desire 
to preserve. To do this we must be ever 
on the alert for the approach of an ene- 
my, and I know of no more profitable 
use to which such an occasion ag this 
may be turned than that of counseling 
with each other as to the dangers which 
threaten our liberties and the best means 
of averting them. Iam aware that the 
established habit is very different from 
this; but I think our public speakers on 
such occasions pander too much to the 
national appetite for flattery, and too of- 
ten ery, ‘‘ Peace, peace!” when there is no 
peace. I find my authority for deviat- 
ing from custom in the fact that this is a 
gathering under the auspices of your lo- 
cal lodge of Good Templars, who have 
honored me with an invitation to address 
them and you on such a subject as | 
might select. 

In compliance with the terms of this 
invitation, and with the promptings of 
my conscience, | purpose directing your 
attention to whisky’s war upon the pros- 
perity and the happiness, the liberties 
and the lives of the American people, 
and to whisky’s menace against the con- 
tinuance of the American form of Gov- 
ernment. I use the word whisky in a gen- 
eric sense, meaning thereby to iaclude all 
alcoholic liquors, or, rather, the trade 
in them. You, perbaps, wonder at 
my speaking of Whisky’s war; but, 
let me ask you, after independeace 
had been gained, was not whisky the 
first enemy of the young Republic to 
challenge ber to mortal combat? Was 
not the Whisky Rebellion in Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1794, the first rebellion against 
our Government? Nor is whisky an in- 
significant foe. The world’s wisest and 
greatest men confess its prowess. Gen- 
eral Von Molke, at a recent army reun- 
ion, said that Germany had more to fear 
from beer than from the French army. 
Whisky’s war agiinst us is the most res- 
olute and the most destructive war ever 
waged. It began with the inception of 
our Government; continues until the 
present day, and will terminate, I be- 
lieve, only with the demolition of the 
whisky-trade, on the one hand, or of 
American nationality and American in- 
stitutions on the other. All the otber 
wars of this nation combined fail to show 
such an appalling aggregate in the de- 
struction of life and prosperity as does this 
one. 

It is, beyond comparison, a cruel and 
a barbarous war. Whisky spares nei- 
ther rich nor poor, young nor old, man, 
woman nor child. It is unsparing alike 
of the greatest intellectual genius, and 
of the mumbling idiot; of the mighty 
men of earth and of the widow’s only 
hope and stay; of the brightest orna- 
ment of society, and of the most de- 
praved outcast therefrom. It is a war 
against our homes and our firesides; 
against our children, our mothers, our 
sisters, our wives and ourselves. It is a 
war against the schoolhouse, the church 
and the state. It is a war against ev- 
erything that is good, and for everything 
that is bad. Sir Charles Buxton very 
properly denominates it the principal de- 
velopment of the war between heaven 
and hell. Further, it is a war with no 
neutral positions, and no non-combatants. 
All are sufferers by it, and each of us 
must, by the influence of example, at 
least, take one side or the other, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily. Thinking 
it more honorable to volunteer than to 
be drafted, I have enlisted for this war, 
and I am not on the side of whisky, 
either, When it is whisky on the one 
side and our children on the other, I see 
not how the father of a family can hesi- 
tate in his choice. 

I would not join the whisky side be- 
cause I had to do go, either as a victim, 
or for the purpose of victimizing others. 
If compelled to do either, | would, for 
my children’s sake, goasa victim. A 
man may be a drunkard himeelf, and 
yet honestly, and, perhaps, successfully. 
strive to dissuade his children from fol- 
lowing in his footsteps. He cannot, 
however, be very successful in preaching 
temperance to his own children while en- 
gaged in making drunkards of other peo- 

le’s. 

: Right here let me epeak for a moment 
of the whisky-sellers—and I include in 
this category all who manufacture it or 
who sell it by the barrel, by the bottle, 
or by the glass. So far as principle is 
concerned, I see no difference in them. 
The wholesaler, having the greater influ- 
ence and the greater respectability, has 
the greater responsibility. The retailer, 
coming more directly in contact with the 


debasing influence of the traflic, suffers 


more, in his own person, than do the 
others; but these are all the differences 
I see. 

Among those engaged in this trade are 
many men otherwise honorable, and I do 
not mean to assail any of them with 
abuse. WhatI have to say of them I 
here say to them, in sorrow rather than 
in anger. It is my intention, as far as 
possible, to separate the act from the 
actor; the liquor trade from the liquor 
trader. This I must say, that I would 
not engage in that trade in any form, be- 
cause | believe the curse of ajust God 
is upon it. Call this a superstition, if 
you will; it is one I wish to instill into 
the minde of your boys and of my own. 

The psalmist said, ‘‘I have been young, 
and am now old; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread.’’ He certainly did not allude to 
the whisky-seller; for which one of us 


has not seen him forsaken? forsaken by 


health, wealth, friends and family. His 
self-respect forsook him when he firat 
entered the trade. In fact, I have yet 
to see the firat instance in which the 
wrath of God did not, sooner or later, 
overtake him, if he per-isted ino the ne-. 
farious calling. It seems to pursue him 
as relentlessly as fate iteelf, even uato 
the third and fourth generatioas. There- 
fore, I say that, if comp-lled to join that 
side, I would, for my children’s sake, go 
as a victim, rather than as a victimizer. 
Thank God, | need not go as either! 


This curse of whisky-drinking is the 
most widely disseminated evil known to 
humanity. Ouiher scourges of the hu- 
man family have their places of nativity 
and their strongholds,whence they period- 
ically sally forth upon their missions of 
death. Thus the mouths of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra are the centers of 
cholera, Lower Egypt of the plague, 
the Antilles of yellow fever, and Ireland 
of typhus fever. Whisky-drinking has 
its centers where the German and En- 
glish-speaking races dwell, and, through 
them, has spread to all nations of the 
earth. It outdoes these other death- 
dealing agencies in being constantly at 
work gathering in its victims from every 
habitable corner of the globe. Between 
the North Pole and the South there is no 
piace, east or weat, too hot or too cold 
for it; no human being too high or too 
low for it to reach; nove so rich or s0 
powerful as to be safe from it; none 80 
poor or so despicable as to be beneath its 
‘notice, and none so borne down with sick- 
ness or sorrow as to gain immunity from 
its tortures. No home is safe from its 


of the 75,000 victims who in this coun- 


dest of all ends—a drunkard’s grave and 
doom”; march down to death *‘unhonored 
and unsung.’ I cannot complete the quo- 


while so many wives, sisters and mothers 
shed over them “tears such as angels 


ject, ia preparing what I am now saying 
to you, my miad constantly reverted to 
the resemblance our combat with whisky 
bears to actual warfare. It is said that 
all the minor cruelties of man are sum- 
med in war, conclusive of all crimes; 
and when I thought of the countless 
dead, not slain as in honorable wartare, 
but foully murdered by this demon whis- 
ky; of the homes laid in ashes by him; 
of the family altars desecrated, and the 
firesides desolated by him, of the myri- 
ads of hearts he has broken; of all the 
bright young lives he has blasted; of this 
earth of ours littered with the rain he 
has wrought; of the shores of time 


heaven robbed of half its joy; of burning 
hell crowded to suffvcation with inmates 
sent by him; and of the gates. of hell 
still thronging with the victims he is 
daily sending thither—when I thought 
of these things, I longed, with a con- 
suming desire, for the power denied me 


earth in deserving terms. I was like— 


‘‘ The captive hawk that dreamt thrice of 
wings 
Wide as the skies he may not cleave, 
But, waking, feels them clipt, and clings 
Mad to the perch ’twere mad to leave”— 


So must I cling to the plain, unvarnish- 
ed statement of facts. Let me give you 
some of them: 


In all the 2,265 engagements, great 
and small, of the late civil war, from the 
time the first shot was fired on Fort Sum- 
ter to Lee’s surrender, a period of four 
years, the North had killed in battle 
61,362 soldiers. In the one year last 
past the Union lost 75,000 killed by 
whisky. 

During the Civil War, the combined 
losses of Federals and Confederates from 
killed in battle, died of wounds and of 
disease, in hospital and elsewhere, were 
464,722. Since the conclusion of that 
war, they have lost more than three 
times that number in this war with whis- 
ky. 
ae of the Federal troops 212 608, 
and of the Contederates 476,169, in ali 
688,777 on both sides, were made pris- 


of whom were captive at any one time. 
To-day 750,000 of our fellow-citizens are 
in bonds to whisky. 

Of the war prisoners, 56,499 in all 
died in captivity. Thus, 93 out of every 
100 of them regained their liberiy. Past 
experience warrants the assertion that, of 
the 750,000 drunkards in the United 


every hundred will escape from bondage 
until death does them release. How 
much sooner will death come to them 
because of this imprisonment? By refer- 
ence to the tables of the Life Insurance 
companies, we find that a drunkard 20 


40, eleven instead of twenty-nine. The 
lives of temperate men average 64 years 
and 2 months; of intemperate men, 35 
years and 6 months. 


Let us pause for a moment and realize 
the extent of this host of drunkards 
awaiting death at the hands of whisky. 
S:and them in a line, six feet apart, so 
that as Death calls them they may have 
room to fall without disturbing each 
other, and they reach one-third way from 
ocean to ocean, across the Continent. 
Of these, select every tenth man for exe- 
cution this year, dismiss the others to 
their drunken carousals until Death again 
sounds the roll call, order these remain- 
ing to close ranks as before, and we have 
a line which would extend from Fort Bid- 
well to Clark Hill (more thin eighty-five 
miles). These await execution this 
year. Even now Death is at work 
mowing them down at the rate of over 
200 a day. Since these exercises began, 
an hour ago, eight of these have met 
their inevitable fate, and have gone to 
face their Judge with all their imperfec- 
tions on their heads. Truly— 


intrusions, and there is no profession or 
calling in life which does not afford some 


try annually march down to ‘‘that sad- 


tation and say they are also ‘‘unwept,”’ 


weep.” * * * As] thought upon this sub- 


strewn with the wrecks he has made; of 


to denounce this the crowning crime of 


ners during the war, not much over half 


States to-day, not more than five out of 


years of age has but fifteen, instead of 
forty-four years of life before him. At 
30, fourteen, instead of thirty-six, and at 


‘* Death is everywhere among our m 

bills ‘which no de- 

Drafts upon hell one moment after date.” 

Nor is the destruction of life the worst 
feature of this havoc. The ruin that pre- 
cedes death is worse than death itself. 
In this country we have a day each year 
expressly dedicated to honoring the na- 
tion’s dead who died in her defense. 
Their widows and orphans are the nation’s 
wards, and are justly proud of their mar- 
tyred husbands and fathers, How dif- 
ferent with those slain by whisky! Rob- 
bed first of home, fortune, friends, self- 
respect, intellectual and physical manhood ; 
deprived of virtue; made the easy victim 
of vice—they bequeath their children only 
a heritage of shame. Oh, there is nothing 
in all this world so fiendish as whisky, 
and no man can from day to day engage 
in its service without having the better 
impulses of his nature deadened by his 
occupation! He must stifle the ‘‘astill, 
small voice of conscience.’’ Whisky has 
no conscience, and acknowledges no re- 
sponsibilities. Cain’s defense falls nat- 
urally from its lips; and through its in- 
strumentality— 

**Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn.” 
One of the most appalling examples of its 
inhumanity is that mentioned by Dr. 
Taylor, where some white traders re- 
cently spent the summer among the 
Aleuts on the St. Lawrence island, in 
Alaska, trading them whisky for furs, 
and keeping them drunk all summer. 
Then, having worse than robbed them of 
their summer’s work, they left them on 
the approach of the long Arctic winter; 
left them unprepared with food or cloth- 
ing; left them to starve and freeze, and 
six hundred of them did so starve and 
freeze to death that winter. In one vil- 
lage of two hundred and fifty men, wom- 
en and children, every soul in it per- 
ished, and were found lying in heaps, 
as sheep pile up for mutual warmth. The 
remains of some were partially devoured 
by others in vain attempt to avert the 
cruel fate to which they bad been so 
heartlessly consigned by their fellow-man 
through the instrumentality of whisky. 
W hen the revenue cutter Corwin visited 
there the following spring, the ghastly 
desolation was viewed and photographed. 
Was it not ‘the very irony of fate’’ that 
they should be found by a vessel sent 
out by our Government, in part, at least, 
to see that none but those licensed should 
thos engage in the murder of her citizens? 
Can a righteous God perpetuate a Gov- 
ernment which will suffer such iniquities 
to be perpetrated on any of her subjects, 
civilized or uacivilized? Is she not nur- 
turing an enemy that will turn and rend 
her ? 

Ignorance and superstition, two other 
enemies she has much to fear from, she 
is striving to drive from the land by the 
annual expenditure of $92,000,000 for 
public schools. With singular inconsist- 
ency, we, at the same time, pay out di- 
rectly more than ten times that amount, 
not to have whisky banished, but to have 
it kept here and at work. And let me 
tell you, it is the most dangerous foe our 
Government can possibly have. While 
true to ourselves, we need fear no foreign 
foe. The agency, if any, that is to de- 
stroy this nation will attack from within, 
not from without. The socialists and 
anarchists who are now disturbing the 
peace of our people find their opportunity 
in the prevailing hard times. Peace and 
plenty usually go hand iu hand. What 
responsibility attaches to whisky for the 
hard times of which we all so much com- 
plain! What is the cost of whisky? I 
don’t mean the first cost at the manufac- 
tory, nor yet the retail price; but what is 
the fiaal cost to the nation when all the 
losses through its agency, direct and ino- 
direct, are added up? Dr. Taylor says 
it is the most awful fiuancia! burden of 
the civilized world, and he estimates it 
at three times the retail price of the liq- 
uors sold, which last in 1883 was $944 - 
629,580; so that whisky costs now 
probably three billions of dollars per an- 
num. Duriog the civil war it cost more 
than the combined financial losses of 
North and South. Last year we paid 
four times as much for whisky as Great 
Britain's financial expenditure in any oue 
year of her memorable struggle with Na- 
poleon. Last year it cost us more than 
twice the amount we paid out for labor, 
($1,263,000,000) and nearly half the 
gross earnings of capital and labor com- 
bined ($7,100,000,000). At the end of 
1884 the estimated wealth of the United 
States was $51,670,000,000; so that in 
eighteen years we drink up all the land 
and all the improvements, all property, 
real and personal—every dollar and ev- 
ery dollar's worth in the country gone for 
whisky ion eighteen years. As I said, 
the cost of whisky is more than double 
the wages of labor. Our workiugmen 
who are at present agitating the suppres- 
sion of Chinese competition and the adopt- 
tion of the eight-hour system, have it in 
their own bands to reduce their hours of 
labor to less than eight hours, and yet 
fare better than they now do. At pres- 
ent a considerable part of their time they 
are at work putting white shirts and di- 
amond pins on the whisky-men, who do 
them greater injury by far than all the 
Chinese in the world. Many of our laborers 
and mechanics spend half a dollar a day 
for whisky during ail the productive years 
of their lives and die in the county hospital. 
If a man will put that half-dollar at inter- 
est at 6 per annum from the time he is 
twenty until he is fifty, it will have ac- 


cumulated for bim the very respectable 
sum of $14,878 33. 

At a socialistic picnic in Chicago the 
other day, where these socialiats have 
recently been resisting the authority of 
Goveroment which afforded them an as- 
ylum when compelled to flee from 
their own country for their own coun- 
try's good, the bars took in $640, 
and oue of their banners bore the 


| inscriprion, ‘‘Our children hunger for 


bread.’’ All the dangers to our Govern- 
ment because of the discontent of our 


people, arising from hard times, might be | 


averted by the suppression of the whis- 
ky-trade—an event, which, when accom- 

lished, will usher in an era of prosperity 
one dl unequalled in this or any oth- 
er country. But, after all, the greatest 
danger to our country is in the demoral- 
izing influences to which the youth of 
the land are exposed in the places where 
whieky is retailed. There are enough 
of these places in New York city alone 
to line solidly both sides of this road from 
here to Cottenwood, a distance of over 
eight miles. These are the natural re- 
sorts of the idle, the vicious, and the 
criminal elements of our people, for 
‘‘wherever the carcass is there will the 
eagles be gathered together.” Their every 
influence is for bad. I would sooner fol- 
low my boy, whose life is dearer to me 
than my own, to his grave to-day than 
that he should follow me into a habit of 
frequenting them. There our boys 
learn to smoke, to drink, to swear and to 
gamble; there they become idlers and of- 
ten criminals; there they acquire habits 
of thought and conversation of which any 
boy or man should be ashamed; there 
they learn to scoff at everything that is 
good and to practice many things that 
are bad; there they begin in thoughtless- 
ness and hilarity a career which is almost 
certain to end in sorrow and disgrace. 
Hence it results that most of our crime is 
directly or indirectly traceable to whisky. 
Sir Matthew Hale, Chief Baron Kelly, 
Justice Coleridge, and many other Eng- 
lish authorities, assign to whisky four- 
fifths of English crime. Noah Davis, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York, says, ‘‘It is the testimony of 
all judges of large experience that habits 
of intemperance are the chief cause of 
crime.” A committee of the House of 
Commons of the Dominion of Canada in 
1875 reported that of the 29,279 commit- 
ments to the jails of Oatario and Quebec 
during the three preceding years, 21,236 
were due to whisky. But we need not 
go to great authorities and places far re. 
moved for evidences of whisky’s crimin- 
ality. God knows our own county has 
enough and to spare. It was whisky 
and Coulan that killed David Hender- 
son in Adin; it was whisky and Jobn 
McCoy that killed a peaceable strang- 
er there; it was whisky and Will 
Wimmer that killed Life Harris at Altar- 
as; it was whisky and John Franklin 
that killed Utley at Davis Creek; it was 
whisky and a soldier that killed a sleep- 
ing fellow-soldier at Fort Bidwell; it was 
whisky and George Rucker that killed 
Charley Young at Lake City; it was 
whisky and Bill King that killed Cap- 
tain Wallace there; it was whisky and 
Goff that killed a soldier from Fort Bid- 
well in that same saloon; and! venture 
the assertion that whisky stimulated Goff 
to the commission of that other murder 
near the Milk Ranch, the penalty of 
which was death by lynch law. Whis- 
ky and the whisky influence aided and 
abetted Charley Spikes in the killing of 
harley Delano, near Lake City, and se- 
cured him comparative immupity from 
punishment through the agency of a 
whisky-drinking judge; it was whisky 
straight that, in the town of Cedarville, 
not quite one year ago, killed Kk. Y. Har- 
vey. I testified before the coroner’s jury 
that whisky struck the fatal blow that 
sent him to meet his Judge, and added 
one more widow and two more orphans 
to the throng of such already in the land. 
That jury, composed of total abstainers, 
moderate drinkers, immoderate drinkers 
and men engaged in the trade, found a 
verdict in accordance with the facts, and 
yet I do not believe that, because of this, 
there was one glass less of whisky sold 
or drunk in thetown of Cedarville that 
day. The murdered man was buried 
at the county expense, and the only pub- 
lic mention heretofore made of all this 
was in the published report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Supervisors, 
where the bill was allowed. Nor was 
this remarkable apathy due to any pe- 
culiar unworthiness of the individual or 
of the race to which he belonged. He 
was one of those to free whom from slav- 
ery our country undertook, and carried 
to a successful termination the greatest 
and the most sanguinary war of which 
history gives any account; and then per- 
mitted him, after he had been clothed 
with all the dignity of American citizen- 
ship, to be returned to bondage, and to 
be finally murdered by the most cruel 
master that ever owned a slave, 

I can explain our indifference to such 
occurrences only by our familiarity with 
them. Last winter 1 was out in Cata- 
low Valley, which used to be covered 
with white sage, now eaten so close to 
the ground that for ten miles wide, the 
Valley looks like a desert with a narrow 
strip of common sagebrush runniog length- 
wise through the center of it. [n this strip 
the rabbits were so numerous that abso- 
lutely hundreds were always within gun- 
shot range of one crossing it. By the 
roadside, six coyotes had taken up their 
habitation, and were left undisturbed by 
the stockmen of that region to destroy 
the rabbits, who were making serious in- 
roads upon the supply of feed for cattle. 
(Ia our own county the Board of Super- 
visors, at their last meeting, paid bounty 
on 30 000 rabbits killed in two months. 
I mention this fact as an aside for the 
information of the editor. W. H. P.) 
These coyotes made me think of our 
friends (?) in the whisky trade; but, lest 
I should become harsh in any of my ex- 
pressions, [ shall leave you to think ont 
the points of resemblance for yourselves. 
As I came through at sunrise on my way 
home, some of them were too lazy to do 
more than look at me through eyes but 
half open; others slowly arose from their 
sandy beds, gaped and stretched their 
lazy limbs as you have seen house-dogs 
do. One, more energetic than the rest, 
trotted along by the side of my buck- 
board inspecting me and my outfit with 
insolent curiosity. Licensed by the aué¢ 
thorities of that locality to live by de- 
struction of their neighbors, their insolence 
and their self-importance knew no bounds. 
But what seemed the strangest of all to 
me was the indifference with which the 


rabbits regarded their presence among 
them. They moved around in their im- 
mediate vicinity apparently unconscious 
of their danger. 1 presume each rabbit 
thought about the coyotes as we do about 
whisk y—that it was time enough for him 
to worry when his turn came to suffer. 
How do any of us know how soon our 
turn may come? What family circle is safe 
while this demon, Whisky, roams at 
large, under the special protection of our 
Government? 

So numerous are his methods of attack 
that I despair of even enumerating them 
in the short time at my disposal. Mr. 
Shirk told me he had taken his grey- 
hounds out to kill some of the rabbits 
mentioned, but they failed to catch any. 
They would not stick to the pursuit of 
any particular one long enough to catch 
him, but would turn off after each new 
one that jumped up. Presently, out of 
wind, they gave up the chase, sat up on 
their haunches, lolled out their tongues, 
and howled in despair. When I consid- 
er this whisky business, I see so many of 
its operations for evil that my predica- 
ment is similar to that of the greyhounds, 
and [ fear that, ia trying to follow too 
many of them, I may fail to catch any. 
Let me say, however, that, beside send- 
ing more of our people to premature 
graves than do war, famine and pestilence 
combined — besides filling our prisons, 
whisky fills our poorhouseseand our luna- 
tic asylums. It gives us three hundred 
thousand idiots and as many paupers in 
the United States, and it annually sends 
nine thousand of our people to insane 
asylums. It not only makes crimiuals, 
but it shields them from the just penalty 
of their crimes. It nominates and elects 
weak and vicious men to office, and it 
corrupts most of what few good men get 
there. It creates want and breeds dis- 
content among our people. It doubles 
the tax laid upon honest industry, and 
by its demoralizing influences it threatens 
the permanence of a government whose 
only fault is in affordiag it shelter. Now, 
then, how shall we stop all this? Let 
us Suppose that your roadmaster should, 
in the performance of his official duty, 
notify Judge Gee that his water-ditch 
here was, by its overflow, ruining the 
public highway. What do you sappose 
the Judge, as one of your leading, law- 
abiding citizens, bowing before the maj- 
esty of the law he has himself adminis- 
tered in days gone by, would do under 
such circumstances? Would he tell his 
son, Grant, to take a bucket, and bail 
out a little of the water? No, sir, he 
would direct him to go right to the head 
of the ditch, and turn it off. And just 
s0 we want turned off at the head this 
flood of whisky, which is, by its over- 
flow, ruining the whole country, sabmerg- 
ing every beneficent institution in it, 
washing the foundations from beneath 
our Government, and destroying the lives 
and the property of our people. Those 
engaged in the trade say it cannot be 
done. They say prohibition does not 
prohibit. Let me ask them, if they 
really believe this, why do they kick so 
hard against it? But the cold facts are 
against them. * * * All in all, prohibi- 
tion to-day has much more encourage- 
ment than abolition had forty years ago, 
and yet abolition has, for over twenty 
years, been an established success. Hav- 
ing so much more to accomplish—the re- 
lief of sixty millions of people instead 
four—prohibition may be proportionately 
slow, but jast as certainly as God lives 
it will come; and it is the duty of every 
man who loves his country and his fel- 
low-man, by every legitimate effort, to 
speed its glorious coming. Undoubtedly 
many of us older ones will not see the 
final triamph; but, living, let us fight 
for the right; let us make for ourselves a 
record of which our children will be proud 
and which they will strive to emulate; 
and, dying, we will find comfort in the 
approval of a good conscience and in the 
justice of the cause to which we gave our 
lives’ efforts. And we may safely trust 
that the good we have aimed at, if not 
attained, in this direction will, in some 
small measure, compensate for the evil 
which enters into the lives of all. 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR 


INDIGESTION. 


“TI suffered for more than a year with In- 
digestion, and during the last six months I 
was very bilious, occasionally having a dumb 
chill, followed by fevers, which prostrated 
me for weeks. I took Simmons Liver Reg- 
ulator, and for several months I have been 
as stout and hearty as any man could desire 
to be. I am thoroughly satisfied it is all it 
is recommended for Indigestion and bilious 
complaints; for mine was certainly a stub- 
born case. I have heard many of my friends 
speak of it, and all agree that it possesses all 
the virtues you claim for it.”—A. H. Hieu- 
TOWER, Conductor on M. & W. R. R. 

“My husband, being blind, is required to 
lead a very sedentary life, and, consequent- 
ly, he suffers greatly from Indigestion. 
Having heard of Simmons Liver Regulator, 
he commenced using it regularly. he In- 
digestion has left him, and he is now enjoy- 
ing better health than he has known for 
years.”’—Mrs. SrePHEN MENARD, Macon, Ga. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISOO, VAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
3 Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


O03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


shipped with promptness, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold In the H 
Headache, Hay Fever. &c. 50 coats’ 
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Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey, 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’3, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St. 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD ©, F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 

757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rey. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 

BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 


E. T, Superintendent. 
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HE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. Ciry. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- ~ 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
prce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
t-2" Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
eg $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 
otel. 
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PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO.., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, WASHINGTON, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


896 Market St., - San Francisco, 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


— 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. EF. Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


Morphine Habit C red 
OPIU Mi to 20 Days. Pay u 
J.L. M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 
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THe Paoctrico: SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


“Children’s Department. 


OUR PRESIDENTS. 


Father Washington left us united and free, 

And John Adams repelled French aggression 
at sea; 

Boundless Louisiana was Jefferson’s crown; 

And when Madison’s war-ships won lasting 
renowD, 

And the steam-boat was launched, then 
Monroe gave the world 

His new doctrine; and Quincy his banner 
unfurled 

For protection. Then Jackson, with rail- 
ways and spoils,, 

Left Van Buran huge bankruptcies, panics, 
and broils. 

Losing Harrison, Tyler by telegraph spoke; 

And the Mexican war brought accessions to 
Polk. 

Taylor lived not to wear the reward of am- 
bition, 

And Filmore’s sad slave-law stirred up aboli- 
tion; 

So, compromise failing, Pierce witnessed the 
throes 

Of the trouble in Kansas. Secession arose 

Through the halting Buchanan. But Lin- 
coln was sent e 

To extinguish rebellion. Then some years 
were spent 

Reconstructing by Johnson. Grant lessened 
our debt; 

Hayes resumed specie-payments; and Gar- 
field was set 

On Reform, which, as Arthur soon found, 


came to stay. a 
Now for President Cleveland good citizens 


pray. 
-—St Nicholas for July. 


A Young Patriot. 


Richard Lord Jones was born at Col- 
chester, Conn., on May 15, 1767. He 
enlisted at Hartford, for the term of three 
years, in Captain James Wateon’s com- 
pany of the Third Connecticut Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Samuel B. Webb, 
the father of the venerable General James 
Watson Webb, and was the youngest 
enlisted person on the pay-roll of the 
Army of the Revolution. He was im- 
mediately placed under the charge of 
Bandmaster Balletine, and instructed to 
play the fife. 

The regiment wag at one time engaged 
in an enterprise having in view the de- 
struction of a large quantity of lumber 
on Long Island. But the colonel and a 
number of men, among whom waa Rich- 
ard, were captured while returning, af- 
ter a successful expedition, by the British 
sloop of war Falcon, and taken to New- 
ort. 

: Upon the arrival of the prisoners at 
Newport, they were taken before a Brit- 
ish cflicer for examination. The colonel, 
being called forward, was followed by 
Dick, who was anxious to learn what 
his own fate was to be. The British of- 
ficer, noticing the little fellow at the heels 
of his colonel, sternly inquired: 

“Who are you?’ 

‘‘T am one of King Hancock’s men,’’ 
answered Dick, straightening himself 
proudly. 

‘‘What can you do for him?” asked 
the cfficer with a smile, and so strong an 
emphasis on the word ‘‘you’’ that Dick 
answered defianily: 

‘T can fight for him.” 

‘‘Oan you fight one of King George’s 
men?” 

‘Yes, sir,” answered Dick, promptly, 
and then added, after a little hesitation, 
‘tif he is not much bigger than I.” 

The officer called forward the boat- 
swain’s boy, who had been curiously 
looking on; then, turning to the young 
continental, asked: 

‘Dare you fight him?” 

Dick gave the Briton, who was con- 
siderably larger than he, a hasty eurvey, 
and then answered : 

oir.” 

‘Then strip,’’ said the officer, and; 
turning to the British lad, “strip and do 
battle for King George.” 

Both boys divested themselves of all 
supeifiuous clothing rapidly as _possi- 
ble, and went to work at once, and in 
dire earnest. It was a ‘‘rough-and-tum- 
ble” fight; first one was on top and then 
the other, cheered in turn by cries of 
‘Give it to him, King Hancock!’’ and 
**Hurrah for King George!’’ 

It was a memorable encounter for both 
contestants, but at last the courageous 
little rebel got the better of his adversary. 
The young Briton shouted enough, and 
was reecued from the embrace of his fu- 
rious antagonist. 

With a generosity natural to great 
minds, but seldom seen during the War of 
Independence, the British officer ordered 
the discharge of our young hero for his 
pluck, and he was set at liberty. 


-_™ 


Farragut Taking Possession of New 
Orleans. 


Commander Kautz contributes to the 
July Century some of the ‘‘ Incidents of 
the Occupation of New Orleans ’’ which 
came under his observation as an oflicer 
under Farragut’s command. From the 
article we quote as follows: ‘‘A battalion 
of marines made part of our expedition; 
this was under the command of Captain 
John L. Broome. We landed at the 
foot of Canal street, and proceeded to a 
position in front of the Custom-house, 
where the marines were drawn up inline, 
with loaded pieces, and flanked by the 
howitzers, loaded with shrapnel. The 
people made no demonstration, but looked 
on in sullen silence. Captain Bell and I, 
with a boatswain’s mate carrying our en- 
sign, entered the Custom-house, where 
the postmaster received us cordially, re- 
marking, ‘Thank God that you are here. 
I have been a Union man all the time. 
I was appointed by Buchanan, not by 
Jeff Davis; he only allowed me to re- 
main.” The postmaster showed us to the 
roof of the building, where we found a 
flag-staff with halliards. ‘The boatswain’s 
mate bent on the flag, and I reported all 
ready, when Captain Bell gave the order 
‘Hoist away!’ and the boatswain’s mate 
and I put our bands to the halliards and 
‘the stars and stripes rose into the sky 
and swelled on the breeze.’ A guard 


_ with a lieutenant of marines was left in 


charge of the flag at the Custom-house, 
and the landing party moved on to the 


City Hall, the crowd increasing as that 
small body of Union men approached the 
‘State flag.’ There the marines were 
again drawn up in line, and the howitzers 
commanded the streets; thousands of 
spectators filled the open spacee. That 
immense assemblage had the will to anni- 
hilate the small force of sailors and 
marines, but they had begun to think, 
and the impression that resistance to 
the United States authority would invoke 
the wrath of the squadron had gone 
abroad; still, no one knew but what one 
or two desperate men were ready to fire 
the train that would lead to the magazine. 

‘‘Oaptain Bell gave Mayor Monroe 
the privilege of hauling down the State 
flag, but he indignantly declined. Cap- 
tain Bell then directed me to go to the 
roof of the building, and haul the flag 
down, he remaining on the top floor at 
the foot of the ladder, 

‘*Before we ascended to the roof, the 
Mayor informed Captain Bell, in the 
preeence of his officers, that the men who 
attempted to haul down the flag might 
be shot by the indignant populace assem- 
bled on the surrounding house-tops, and 
he expressed his fears in the hope that he 
would not be held responsible for the act, 
in case it should be perpetrated. For- 
tunately for the peace of the city of New 
Orleans, the vast crowd looked on in 
sullen silence as the flag came down. 
There was no flag hoisted on the City 
Hall in place of the State flag, for the 
reason that it had not covered United 
States property. The mission of the 
landing party having been accomplished, 
the officers and men returned to the levee 
in marching order, where they took boats 
for their respective vessels. The flag on 
the Custom-house was guarded by the 
marines of the Hartford, until the arrival 
of General Butler with his troops.’ 


Lin 


Washington at Yorktown. 


One who was in the army at the time 
relates an incident that came under his 
notice: | 

‘*A considerable cannonading; one shot 
killed three men, and mortally wounded 
another, While the Rev. Mr. Evans, 
our Chaplain, was standing near the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, a shot struck the ground 
so near as to cover his hat with sand. 
Being much agitated, he took off his hat, 
and said, ‘See here, General!’ ‘Mr. 


Evans,’ replied his excellency, with his’ 


usual composure, ‘you'd better carry that 
home and show it to your wife and chil- 
dren.’ ” 

Indeed it eeemed to many that Wash- 
ington bore a charmed life, and it was 
often said that he was under the special 
protection of God. He was fearless, and 
constantly expored to danger, but his 
constant escapades made him cool and 
self- possessed, and the admiration of his 
men. He was excited by the events 
which were hurrying the war to the close, 
aud he watched with interest the several 
aseaults which were made on the works. 
Once ke had dismounted, and was stand- 
ing by Generals Knox and Lincoln at the 
grand battery. It was not a safe place, 
for, though they were behind a fortifica- 
tion, it was quite possible for the shot to 
enter the opening through which they 
were looking. Que of his aids, growing 
nervous, begged him to leave, for the 
place was very much exposed. | 

**If you think so,” said Washington, 
‘you are at liberty to step back.” Pres- 
ently a ball did strike the cannon, and, 
rolling off, fell at Washington’s feet. 
General Knox seized him by the arm. 

‘‘My dear General,” said he, ‘‘we 
can’t spare you yet,” 

‘*It’s a spent ball,” replied Washing- 
ton coolly. ‘‘No harm is done.” He 
watched the action until the redoubts 
which his men had been assaulting were 
taken; then he drew a long breath of re- 
lief and turned to Knox. 

‘*The work is done,” he said emphati- 
cally; ‘‘and well done.”— From “George 
Washington,” by Horace E. Scudder, 
in St. Nicholas for August. 


How a Soldier Ran Away to Sea. 


One hundred and nine years ago, in 
the month of February, 1777, a young 
French guardeman ran away to sea. 

And a most singular running away it 
was. He did not wish to bea sailor, but 
he was so anxious to go that he bought a 
ship to run away in, for he was a very 
wealthy young man; and, though he was 
only nineteen, he held a commission as 
major-general in the armies of a land 
three thousand miles away—a land he 
had never seen, and the language of 
which he could not speak. The King of 
France commanded him to remain at 
home; his friends and relatives tried to 
restrain him; and even the representa- 
tives, or agents, of the country in defense 
of which he desired to fight would not 
encourage his purpose. And when the 
young man, while dining at the house of 
the British Ambaseador to France, open- 
ly avowed his sympathy with a down- 
trodden people, and his determination to 
help them gain their freedom, the Am- 
bassador acted quickly. At his request, 
the rich young enthusiast was arrested 
by the French Government, and orders 
were given to seize his ship, which was 
awaiting him at Bordeaux. But ship 
and owner both slipped away, and, aail- 
ing from the port of Pasajes in Spain, the 
runaway, with eleven chosen companions, 
was soon on the sea, bound for America, 
a beyond the reach of both friends and 

On April 25, 1777, he landed at the 
little port of Georgetown, at the mouth 
of the Great Pee Dee river in South 
Carolina; and from that day forward the 
career of Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves 
Gilbert Motier, Marquis de La Fayette 
has held a place in the history of Ameri- 
ca, and in the interest and affection of 


the American people.—St. Nicholas for | 


July. 


Happy is he who has learned this one 
thing—to do the plain duty of the 
moment quickly and cheerfully, whatever 
it may be. 


The Wishing Ring. 


A young farmer, who never seemed to 
make any headway in his calling, sat on 
his plow and rested a moment to wipe the 
sweat from his face. Just then an old 
witch crept by, and, as she passed, called 
to him: ‘‘Why do you torment yourself 
for nothing? Go two days’ journey 
straight forward, until you come to a great 


fir-tree standing in an opening and over- 


topping all the rest of the trees of the 
forest. ell it, and your fortune is 
made.”’ 

The farmer did not wait to be told a 
second time, but tcok his ax and set 
out. After two days he found the fir- 
tree. He at once went to work to cut it 
down. The moment it fell and struck 
the earth with a crash, there dropped 
from the very top a nest with two eggs. 
These rolled out upon the ground and 
were broken, and when broken there 
came out of one egg a young eagle and 
out of the other a little gold ring. The 
eagle grew before the farmer’s very eyes 
until it was perhaps half as tall as a man, 
Then it shook its wings as if to try them, 
rose some distance above the earth, and 
then called: ‘* You have set me free! Take 
in return the ring that was in the other 
egg! It was a wishing ring. If you 
turn it on your finger, at the same time ut- 
tering a wish, that wish will immediately 
be fulfilled. But when that is once done, 
the ring will have lost its power and _be- 
come only an ordinary ring. Therefore, 
take care what you wish for, that you 
may not hereafter regret your choice.’’ 
Then the eagle rose high into the air, 
soared a long time in wide circles over 
the head of the farmer, and finally shot 
like an arrow toward the east. 

The farmer took the ring and put it on 
his finger and started for home. To- 
ward evening he came toa city. There 
he saw a goldsmith standing in bis shop, 
where there were many costly things for 
sale. He showed him his ring and asked 
what it was worth. ‘‘Only a trifle,’’ an- 
swered the goldsmith. But the farmer 
laughed aloud and told him that it was 
a wishing ring, worth more than all the 
rings he had for sale. 
was a wily, dishonest fellow. So he in- 
vited the farmer to stay all night with 
him, saying, ‘‘T'o entertain a man like 
you, @ man with sucha jewel, brings 
luck; stay with me!’’ Then he treated 
him in the handsomest fashion, with wine 
and smooth words; but when the farmer 
had gone to sleep at night, he elyly drew 
the ring from his finger and put in its 
place one just like it, which, however, 
was only a common ring. 

The next morning the goldsmith could 
hardly wait for the farmer to start. He 
waked him before it was light, and said: 
**You’ve a long road before you. You'd 
better get an early start.” 

As soon as the farmer was gone, he 
went with all haste to his room, closed 
the blinds so that no one could see any- 
thing, and even bolted the door behind 
him. Then he took his place in the room, 
turned the ring and called: ‘‘I want a 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

He had hardly spoken the words when 
it began to rain dollars— bright, hard, 
dollars—that fell by pailfuls on his head, 
shoulders and arms. He began to howl 
piteously, and tried to escape by the door, 
but before he could reach and unbolt it, 
he sank bleeding to the floor. The show- 
er of dollars, however, did not cease, and 
soon the floor gave way under the weight, 
so that the goldsmith and his money were 
plunged into the depths of the cellar. 
Still it rained, until the entire hundred 
thousand had fallen, and at length the 
goldsmith lay dead in the cellar with all 
the moneyon him. The neighbors, rous- 
ed by the noise, came hurrying to the 
spot. When they found the goldsmith 
lying dead under the money, they said: 
‘After all, it’s a great miefort une when 
blessings take the shape of clubs.’’ 
Then the heirs came and divided his 
wealth. 

- Meanwhile the farmer went home hap- 
py, and showed his wife thering. ‘*Now 
we can want for nothing, good wife,’’ 
said he. ‘‘Our fortune is made. Let’s 
only consider well what we shall wish 
for.”’ 

His wife was at once ready with her 
advice. ‘*What do you think,” said she, 
‘‘of wishing ourselves a little more land? 
We have so very little. There is a little 
strip running between our fields. Let’s 
wish ourselves that!’’ 

‘*That’s hardly worth while,” answer- 
ed her husband. ‘‘If we should work 
hard a year and have good luck, perhaps 
we could buy it.” 

So husband and wife worked a year 
with all their might, and when the har- 
vest came, there had never been sucha 
yield as they had. They were able to 
buy the strip of land and have a little 
money left. 

**Don’t you see?’’ said the husband; 
**we have the land, and a chanceto wish 
besides,’’ 

His wife now thought that it would be 
best for them to wish fora cow and a 
horse, too. 

‘*Wife,” again replied her husband, as 
he chinked the money that was left in his 
pockets, ‘‘why ehould we waste our wish 
on suchtrumpery? We shall get the cow 
and the horse anyway.” 

And, sure enough, at the end of anoth- 
er year, they had richly earned both cow 
and horse. Then the husband rubbed 
his hands with delight and said: ‘‘We’ve 
saved our wish another year, and yet got 
all that we wanted!” 


His wife, however, earnestly urged him 
at length to try the wisb. ‘‘I hardly 
know you,”’ said she impatiently. ‘You 
used to be forever mourning and complain- 
ing and wishing for everything under the 
sun; ow that you can have things as 
you wish, you toil and moil, content with 
everything, and let our;best years go to 
waste. You could be king, emperor, 
count, a fat, rich farmer with all your 
chests full of money, but. you can’t 
make up your mind which to choose.” 

**Be done with your coaxing and teas- 
ing,” answered the farmer. ‘‘We’re 


Now, the goldsmith 


: both still young, and lifeislong. There’s 
only one wish in the ring, and that’s 
soon squandered. Who knows, what 
may happen to bring us in need of the 
ring? Do we want for anything? Haven’t 
we risen sinc e we’ve had the ring un- 
til everybody wonders? Be reasonable! 
Meanwhile you can always be consider- 
ing what we might wish for.” 

That was the end of the matter for a 
season. And it really seemed as if only 
blessings had come into the house with 
the ring, for the barns and granaries_ be- 
came fuller and fuller from year to year, 
and after a number of years the poor 
little farmer had become a fat, rich farm- 
er, who during the day worked as if he 
wanted to gain the whole world, but after 
supper sat comfortable and contented be- 
fore his door and received the greetings of 
his neighbors. 

Year after year passed. Now and 
then, when they were all alone, and no- 
body could hear ber, the wife again re- 
minded her husband of the ring, and 
made all sorts of suggestions. But since 
he always replied that there was plenty 
of time, and the best always occurred 
to one last, she did so less and less often, 
and finally it seldom happened that they 
even spoke of the ring. The farmer 
himself, it is true, turned it on his finger 
twenty times a day and looked at it, but 
he took care not to utter a wish at such 
times. 

Thirty, then forty, years passed. The 
farmer and his wife had become old and 
gray, but the wish had never been utter- 
ed. Then God in his mercy suffered 
them to die happy, both in one night. 
Children and grandchildren etood around 
the two coffins and wept. One of them 
wanted to take the ring from the dead 
man’s finger and keep it, but the oldest 
son said: ‘‘Let father take his ring with 
him to his grave. There was some mys- 
tery about it as long as he lived. It was 
perhaps a precious keepsake. Mother, 
too, often looked at it. She probably 
gave it to father in theirearly days.” 

The old farmer, therefore, was buried 
with the ring, which was supposed to be 
what it was not, a wishing ring. Yet 
it brought as rich blessings to his house 
as one could wish. There is something 
strange about the true and the false, for 
a worthless thing in good hands is always 
worth much more than a good thing in 
worthless hands. 


The Labor ¢ Question. 


The organization of labor is inevitable 
and necessary. But the American peo- 
ple have a right to demand that when 
labor organizes it shall do so under and 
with due regard to the laws of the land, 
and that it shall not proceed as if society 
were in a chaotic state, and every man 
was at liberty to regulate his actions ac- 
cording to his individual fancies. What 
the public have most to complain of is 
that labor organizations ignore the laws, 
undertake to import principles agnostic to 
them, employ their power in illegitimate 
ways, and do this with an air of complete 
innocence and as a matter of course. 
Even the older trades-unions, which have 
learned something by hard experience, by 
no means obtain from their organization 
the best possible results. They are not 
so prone to strikes as formerly, and they 
endeavor to avoid violence when they do 
strike. But they are not above resorting 
to the boycott, and they seek to main- 
tain a monopoly which is a wrong to la- 
bor in the aggregate. There is another 
defect in their working. They put too 
much stress on rights and too little on 
duties. The ‘modern trades-unionist is 
a man very sure to know what is due to 
himeelf from his employer. He is not so 
sure to recognize what is due to his em- 
ployer from himself, Tradés-unionism 
certainly has not done much to promote 
conscientiousness and excellence in the 
performance of work. Mather it has 
tended to put all workingmen upon a 
dead level of perfunctory mediocrity. A 
syetem which aims at repressing indi- 
vidual superiorities in the avowed interest 
of the inferior workmen can bave no 
other effect. A system which discour- 
ages enthusiasm in the employe, lest it 
should lead the employer to put his 
standard too high and expect too mucb, 
is distinctly debasing in its influence. It 
may secure work for a larger number, 
but it can only do so by the sacrifice of 
excellence, faithfulness, ambition and in- 
dividualiam. 

This is what most schemes of socialism 
demand and necessitate, indeed. They 
are, with scarcely an exception, framed 
in direct opposition to natural law. The 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
finds no acceptance with modern social- 
ists. They seek to reverse all the proc- 
esses of evolution in order to find equal 
subsistence for the undeserving and the 
deeerving, for the incapable and the cap- 
able, for the lazy and the industrious, 
for the stupid and the bright, for the 
vicious and the virtuous. At every step 
in the application of such doctrines, how- 
ever, fresh difficulties are encountered; 
and, as self-interest almost invariably 
determines the course finally taken, many 
odd contradictions and anomalies are in- 
volved. In the social republic there is 
to be no monoply at all. In trades-un- 
ionism monopoly is the chief object, and 
to maintain it not only is all outside 
labor discriminated against, but the 

rospects of the coming generation are 
eliberately injured by the strict limita- 
tion of apprenticeship. Founded on 
principles which seem to apply to all la- 
bor, these organizations inevitably re- 
solve themselves into close corporations. 
Initiated for the legitimate purpose of re- 
sisting the selfishness and greed of capital, 
they have developed a rapacity of their 
own which is interfering seriously with 
production and industry generally, and 
which must be checked and brought 
within bounds before they can be what 
their founders hoped.—July Ailantic. 


‘How much property did Vanderbilt 
leave?’’ inquired a gentleman the other 


day. ‘‘All he had,” was the prompt | 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Pror. J. A. BENton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


charge. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 


THE LIVER 
Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 


« 
eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary 


feeling, and many other distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL’S 
SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy pain in myliver. Three bottles 
of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 
than all the others combined. 

T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the pre tion of Dr. JOHN BULL’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
have used it bothin public and private 
and think it the best article of Sarsaparillain use. 

M. PYLES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
Res. Phys. at Lou, Marins Hosp. 


DYSPEPSIA 

Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth, 
low spirits, general prostration. There is 
no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 

Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have no hesitation in sayin 
that I believe your SARSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 
: and many other cutaneous and glandu- 


lar anections, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. 


JAMES MOORE, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN Butt.—I procured one bottle of 
BULL’s SARSAPARILLA for my eldest son. Among 
the remedies and various prescriptions that he 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottle 
has been of more benefit to him than all. It has 
cured me of ae as well. 

0 S. McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining poisonous matter taken from the sys- 
tem. I/f the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache, weakness, pain inthesmall 
of back and loins, flushes of hast chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL’S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
By son has taken it for asthma and general de- 


ty. It has given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Ill, 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 

BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


KIDNEYS RB LOOD SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of /s a peculiar morbid condition o 
the body. Into and through the THE ‘LIFE. the system, caused directly by 


impurities in the blood or by 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 

rysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by, 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regular 
channels. 


Dr. JOHN Buiu.—It is my opinion that your 
preparation of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
perior to any other nowin use, and I will take 

at pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 
rofulaand all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 
B. B. ALLEN, M. D., Bradford, Ky. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BEEP PTPuURE. 


THE PACIFIC 


. Professors. 


Letters and communications may be sent to 


The usual facilities are granted without 


Harmon Seminary 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 


of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, . 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. 
State University. 


in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


Ladies. 
The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 


ial course preparatory to the 
The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 


The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 
For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay S8t., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


REOPEN WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. O. T. Mills, Mills 


Seminaky Course of Study remains unchanged. 


ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Olass 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Field Seminary |! 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fit- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, F:ench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. ©. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 


San Jose. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 


To Candidates for Mills College. 
At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ra, 1886, 


FACULTY : 


Mrs. M. 8S. Castleman, Principal; Rev. 0: W. 


For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 


Hopkins Academy 


REV. H, E. JEWETT, = PRINOIPAL. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. B. JEWETT, Principal. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, - Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4P.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 


apr13-tf 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


-= — 


A Select Schoo 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


Fifth Year Begins Sept, 1, 1886. 


OURSES OF STUDY -— Classical, Scientific, 

Literary, Normal and Business. Also 
teaches Elocution, Surveying, French, Ger- 
man. Drawing, Painting, Instrumental and Vo- 
ca! Music, including thorough voice culture, 
Last year had 179 students. Has twelve pro- 
fessors and teachers, beautiful grounds, new 
buildings, large library, suitable apparatus and 
boarding hall. For catalogue or admission, 
addreres the President, 


A. J. Anderson, A. M., Ph.D., 
WALLA WALLA, W.T. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paotrio and its ad« 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers © The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


* 


* 


506 Cuay Sr. (cor. Sansome), San Francisco 


M es, ne pers, music, and every 
vide wt binding, from the plainest to the 
| most ornamental. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, GAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aveusr 4, 1886, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Nortrice—Liseran Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Toe Pa- 
otrio for one year. THE PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1886. 


The address by Dr. Patterson, on the 
second page, is timely. Read it all. 


To some it may seem that we 
are this week giving ourselves over to 
needless fanfaronade, foolery and fuss. 
Bunt we are not. We are yielding 
to one of the nobler impulses of our 
nature—the impulse to do honor to the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, the soul of hero- 
ism. We all believe io patriotism, and 
when we believe that love of country 
has actuated a man in girding on armor, 
and jeopardizing life in the high places of 
the field, we are ready to give hima 
recompense, to lift him into honor, and to 
accord him our meed of praise. It ought 
to pay a man to be virtuous, noble and 
heroic; and we ought to see to it that 
every such man is paid, and that is the 
reason why we are justified in doing 
what we are this week attempting. We 
assume that the members of the ‘‘Grand 
Army” were patriotic in their service, 
and we undertake to show our apprecia- 
tion of their motives and their conduct. 


Let us do this, as all other things, heart- | 


ily; as unto the Lord. 


It is comforting to read that all over 
the East the anarchists are receiving 
their dues, and boycotters are getting the 
worst of it. The creatures that come to 
us because their own country casts them 
out, and here plot wickedness, and carry 
out baleful theories of destruction, to 
remedy even lesser ills, are not worthy of 
our respect, and ought to be caged like 
wild beasts. And those who fancy it a 
Sweet revenge to resort to the boycott 
will find it working both ways, and that 
those who take to it are likely to perish 
by it. There are old firearms whose effi- 
cacy is chiefly in the kick (as some boys 
used to know), and the “boycott” may 
yet get ranged in that class of weapons. 


We hear that an amended and enlarged 
extradition treaty has been negotiated be- 
tween our country and tbe mother coun- 
try, and it is hoped that it covers the 
case of defaulters and embezzlers, as 
well as that of dynamiters and oth- 
er destructives. It is a shame to 
have such a colony of rascals liv- 
ing in pleaty as we have in Canada, 
smiling at our inability to touch them. 
We do not blame England for affording 
an asylum to those whose crimes are 
merely political. but we do think she 
ought to blush at shielding those who 
have run away from home with money 
to spend, stolen from confiding friends. 
If she wishes us to surrender the persons 
of dynamiters, and other plotters of mis- 
chief, let her be willing to surrender to 
us the persons of those who have robbed 
our corporations, our banks and munici- 


palities. 


Much of our political economy assumes 
‘that cheapness of labor is the condition of 
‘prosperity. But that won’t do. We 
are now honoring an army that aided in 
crushing a confederacy, whose ‘‘corner- 
stone was slavery’’; that is, the cheap- 
est kind of labor (for the time being, at 
least). We would not, as a nation, 
have labor degraded, vilified and cheap- 
ened that way. Nor must we allow it 
to be degraded, vilified or cheapened in 
any other way. We must strive to 
make all Jaber skilled, productive, profit- 
able, high-priced. All labor should be 
held as honorable, and as worth, at least, 
all that can be conceded to it, leaving a 
small margin of profit to the other fac- 
tors in production. The more a laborer 

is civilized and refined, the more it will 
cost him to live, and the more wages 
must he receive, because he is worthy of 
it, and his work as well. The well-edu- 
cated and highest-paid soldiers are the 
best. The well-educated and highest- 
paid laborers are the best. For civiliza- 
tion’s sake, labor must be graded up, and 
not down, and this will be best for capi- 


Grand Army Encampment. 


The Twentieth Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic is now be- 
ing held in this city. And a great oc- 
casion it is. Never before was the city 
so generally or so beautifully decorated. 
Bunting is everywhere, arranged in every 
sort of design; even Chinatown displays 
the red, white and blue, in banner and 
decoration. A grand arch spans Market 


and, barring the mud figures, it is fine, 
and worth the trouble and expense. 
Never before have so many people gath- 
ered inour city. Thoueands of veterans 
and their friends, and others who have 
taken advantage of the low fares, have 
crossed the continent. Many thousands 
more have come in from our own Coast. 
Hotels and boarding-houses, and homes 
generally, in the city and surrounding 
towns, are full. 


The procession yesterday was long 
and large, and was viewed by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Business was 
generally suspended, and every one who 
could be was on the street. We stood 
for one and a half hours at the review 
point, on Market, near Kearny street, 
the time occupied by the procession, pass- 
ing rapidly by. The soldiers of the 
regular Army and the National Guard of 
California did some good marching. 
With shouldered muskets and full and 
steady ranks, they, turning neither to 
the right nor left, went silently on. But 
when the old veterans came along the 
fun began. Generals Sherman and Lo- 
gan were the cynosure of all eyes. But 
that was not the word used by the sol- 
diers. They said, ‘‘Three cheers for 
General Sherman, and three cheers for 
Uncle Billy,” and ‘‘We marched with 
you to the sea’’; and the Kansas men 
sung ‘‘Marching through Georgia,” and 
the bands played it. And then it was 
cheers for General Logan and ‘‘ Black 
Jack.” The old veterans paid little at- 
tention to good marching, but shouted 
till they were hoarse. Many broke 
ranks to shake hands with their old gen- 
erals. General Sherman allowed it a 
little, but it would not do; so, at last, he 
positvely refused—‘‘No; keep your 
ranks and move on;I will not shake hands 
with stragglers.”” The old hero’s blood 
was up; he seemed to want the com- 
mand, and tosee a straighter line and bet- 
ter marching. [It was a very different 
parade from that in 1865, when we saw 
Sherman, at the head of his victorious 
army, 100,000 strong, go up Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, past the grand stand, in 
front of the White House, where were the 
President and Cabinet, and many gener- 
als and high officials of the nation, his 
soldiers marching in perfect time and with 
full ranks. Then they were young and 
well-disciplined; now they are old and 
gray. They have come in _ from 
ihe farm, and shop and store not 
to march and be soldiers as before. 
But it was grand to stand near Sherman, 
and see the old faces light up with some- 
thing of the enthusiasm of youthful 
days. But nothing moved the hearts of 
all like the old flags (of which there were 
several), rent and torn by shot and shell 
in many a fierce conflict, carefully pre- 
served and brought out at these annual 
reunious. 

California, of course, has the largest 
representation at this encampment, in our 
own State; but most of the Northern and 
Western States and Territories are well 
represented. There is also a good num- 
ber from Maryland, and, it may be, one 
or two other Southern States. But there 
we stop. This is nota union of all; it 
is a reunion of old veterans, who fought 


‘their misguided countrymen; who fought 


to the death, if need be, against those 
who would have destroyed the Union to 
perpetuate slavery. They fought for a 
union of hearts, and a union of hands, 
and the flag of our Union forever; and, 
thank God, they succeeded! And, while 
Southerners are not represented in these 
gatherings—as they could not be, in the 
very nature of things—they are now ene- 
mies no longer. They to-day, as never 
before since the war, thank God that the 
cause which they so madly espoused, 
and for which they so bravely battled, 
was such a miserable failure, and that 
now we are one and inseparable. 


At the auspicious opening of Hopkins 
Academy, last week, one of the trustees, 
in his remarks to the young men and 
lads, recommended that they should take 
a good look at the scenery, onevery side, 
every day of their sojourn, as being in 
itself ‘‘an education,” which nothing else 
could impart so well; for the scene is one 
so beautiful in its many features and 
combinations that the round world itself 
shows none any finer. And this was 
well said, because outward beauty is the 
reflex of the radiance of God’s person, 
and the fountains, blooms and flowers of 
the earth are but the laughing eyes, the 
gracious smiles, the dimpling cheeks and 
mantling blush of his benignant face. 
Because the universe is a kosmos, and 
not a chaos, and its music a psalmody, 
and not a threnody, we know, in a de- 
lightful way, that God is, and God is 
good, inasmuch as his delight is in order- 
liness and beauty, in melody and har- 
mony, in benignant grace and minister- 
ing form. And with this line of thought 
accords the word of ‘‘Wisdom’’: ‘‘Then 
I was by him as one brought up with 
bim, and I was daily his delight, 


street between Third and Fourth streets, 


A Hundred to One. 


While we might hesitate until the law- 
yer and deacon, mentioned in our last, 


| shall bring in his proofs that a hundred 


youth are ruined by Chinese influence 
where one of the Chinese is converted, 
yet we shall have to admit that thirty 
thousand heathen in a city are likely to 
exert not a little ruinous influence. Ac- 
cording to our missionaries, Hager and 
Jones, there might be considerable ground 
for computing that a hundred Chinese 
are morally injured by the white men of 
this city where one is improved by resi- 
idence among us. We hope both com- 
putations are overstrained, and are in- 
elined to think that they are. But sup- 
posing the facts to trend in this direction, 
what is the lesson that we who are Chris- 
tians should take home? Is it not 
that it becomes us to be doing more to 
save all classes of our people? Is it not 
specially pertinent that we do what our 
contributor, ‘J. C. H.,” said, last week, 
should be done—give liberally to the Cal- 
ifornia Chinese Mission? Whatever 
policy the State or the United States 
should or shall pursue as to the matter of 
immigration, that policy will not soon 
change the fact that there are more peo- 
ple who are exerting a bad than there are 
who are exerting a saving influence. On 
a merely mathematical line of argument, 
it might appear that it were impossible, 
not merely to convert the world, but to 
make any real progress in it. For if, 
while we are converting one, the great 
preponderant mass of sinners is corrupt- 
ing a hundred, how can any society ever 
be renovated ? How has it been possible 
for any land to be evangelized or for any 
community to be morally lifted? By 
what conceivable arithmetic can one fig- 


ure out that a few preachers of the gos- | 


pel shall do more to regenerate Japan 
than all the counter power can do to de- 
moralize it? Ask the leading secular 
‘papers to figure on that question, and 
they will prove that Christianity has no 
chance, and that mission money is thrown 
away. Consult the chairman of a cer- 
tain committee of our Supervisors, and 
he will smile at the idea of making any 
considerable moral impression on the 
Asiatic population here. Refer the mat- 
ter to the Adventist, and he will tell you 
that the only thing that is to cleanse the 
world is fire; when the Son of man com- 
eth he will make short and sharp work 
of it? Indeed, is not the panacea for 
this world, in the view of increasing 
multitudes, dynamite? But the Chris- 
tian, burdened though he may be with 
the problem, keeps right on, in his sim- 
plicity, holding fast to the declaration of 
the Master—‘'Now is the judgment of 
this world: now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out: and I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto myself.’’ When the Chinese prob- 
lem oppresses us, as well as every other 
problem of this sinful world, we must 
have the faith, of which some of us have 
read lately, that was in Mary Moffat 
among the dark Bechuanas of Africa. 
Kight years of work without a sign of 
fruit—only ‘‘selfishness, filthiness, obsti- 
nate stupidity”! But Mary Moffat did 
not waver. ‘‘We may not live to see it, 
but the awakening will come, as surely 
as the sun will rise to-morrow.” 


The Natural and Spiritual, 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


The natural life of humanity—the 
external and physical—may not inap- 
propriately be translated and interpreted 
as a parable of the internal and spiritual. 
It was, perhaps, intended by the Great 
Creator to be suggestive of truths to be 
received and duties to be performed in 
the control of the spiritual life, and to 
convey such instruction with vivid and 
impressive emphasis. 

There will be for this natural life, in 
its early development, dependence upon 
domestic care, that it may beled bya 
parent’s hand, upheld and upborne by 
that parental strength, and kept by a 
parental vigilance and fidelity that shall 
suffer no evil to approach it, from which 
it may be defended. The spiritual life 
is subject to the same conditions, weak 
and dependent, and needs to be led by a 
hand divine, that shall bestow upon it a 
fatherly guidance and control, guarding 
it from all exposure and peril. 

And this natural life is liable, in its 
own sense of self-sufficiency and its long- 
ing to go whither it may, and to see what 
may gratify its vision, to stray into scenes 
of danger, and so to bring upon it unex- 
pected injury and grief. It needs in such 
rash outgoing the detention of a grasp 
that shall not lose its hold, and shall lead 
its charge only in paths of safety. Do 
we not know that our propensity to enter 
forbidden paths and to appropriate their 
tempting fruit will be fatal to our spiri- 
ual safety if we are not held by that 
grasp that will not suffer us to go astray ? 

Then there must be for this physical 
being the covering of a garment that 
shall hide it from rude gaze, and shield it 


its waning strength, and thrice between 
sun and sun partake of wholesome 
food, not just as a gratification to the 
taste, but as a ministration of vigor to 
its vitality. Deny it such supply, and 
the lease of life is forfeited. And there 
must be for the spiritual life sufficing 
provision from the bread of heaven, and 
we must learn how to appropriate and 
partake of this celestial food, or we can- 
not walk or work in fields of spiritual 
toil, or keep our pulses beating from day 
to day, and morn to night. 

And this physical manhood comes into 
frequent coutact with things that are de/il- 
ing. It cannot well avoid the acquisi- 
tion of these unseemly stains. If it 
would remove this reproach it must be 
carefully and thoroughly cleansed. It 
must find some fountain in which it can 
be washed and purified. And truly 
enough, and sadly enough, the spirit gath- 
ers upon itself the pollution of evil pas- 
sions and evil practice, and needs to dis- 
cover seme flowing fountain in which it 
may wash and be clean. We cannot 
forego such purification, and yet expect 
the favor of heaven. And there is one 
element only, a crimson element, that 
will effect such cleansing. 

And then there is in this life of the 
body a liability to attacks of disease. 
The hue of cheek and lip, the throbbing 
of the pulse, and many another, token 
will give evidence of such perilous inva- 
sion. A physician must be called with 
his practical skill and his availing reme- 
dies, and the case must be submitted to 
his professional care. And the sin-sick 
soul will find its disease mortal if it do 
not apply to the great and good Physician 
and obediently follow his infallible direc- 
tions. 

Oh, we need to study this parable of 
the flesh and the spirit, and lay profound- 
ly to heart all that is thus taught us for 
the preservation and safety of our spirit- 
ual life. 


Meeting of Humboldt Association and 
Dedication of the Congregational 
Church, Rohnerville. 


A meeting of Humboldt Association 
was held at Rohnerville, July 27th and 
28th. In connection therewith the new 
house of worhip was dedicated. It is 
nearly two years since Rev. OC. A. Hunt- 
ington of Eureka came to Rohnerville and 
stirred up the church to “‘arise and build .” 
When several hundred dollars had been 
raised ,an opportunity occurred to purchase 
a building which had been erected as a 
‘dancin z-hall and skating-riuk. This was 
bought on advantageous terms, and in 
process of time hae been transformed into 
what one of the speakers of the Associa- 
tion called ‘‘the best audience room in 
Humboldt county.’”’ The whole cost has 
been something above $1,000 dollars, 
which has all been raised on the ground 
with the exception of a donation of a hun- 
dred dollars from Joseph Russ, Esq., of 
Ferndale. Recently a bell has been 
erected, and a new organ purchased, and 
a kind friend in San Francisco has sent a 
pulpit Bible. At one session of the As- 
sociation Rev. Mr. Huntington, the inde- 
fatigable friend of the church, set on foot 
and carried through successfully a move- 
meat to raise $100 to clear the church 
from debt. ‘‘Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.’’ 

During the second day of its meeting 
the Association listened to several elabor- 
ate papers on practical topics, each of 
which elicited lively discussion. Rev. 
D. D. Bowman read upon ‘*The Duty of 
the Church in Respect to the Young 
People,’’ showing very forcibly that it is 
the duty of the churches to take more 
pains to win and interest the young, and 
to provide for their improvement socially, 
intellectually and morally. We should not 
denounce severely their amusements, bnt 
provide for them safe and innocent amuse- 
ments. Make public services attractive to 
them. Throw around them the cords of 
personal sympathy and friendship. Rev.C. 
A. Huntington presented a paper on “The 
Sunday-school the Christian Church,” 
showing how Sunday-schools might meet 
the religious wants of children far more 
than they do, and that every teacher 
should be a pastor of a portion of the 
flock. The great power of the teacher’s 
personal influence, when rightly used, 
was clearly shown. Rev. P. Coombe 
brought forward the topic of ‘*The Sun- 
day-school and the Home.” Both in his 
paper and in the discussion that followed 
it was insisted upon that, important as is 
the influence of the Sunday-school, that 
the home is far more inportant. The 
home is God’s institution for the education 
of the child, and parents cannot throw off 
their a. upon the teacher or the 
minister. Rev. F. C. Jones spoke upon 
the work of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, aiming to showing that the 
present is a most critical time in the his- 
tory of our country, when the foundations 
for many generations will be laid, either 
right or wrong. Hence the importance 
of speeding on the great work of this So- 
ciety. 

The meeting closed with an evening 
service, at which Rev. D. D. Bowman 
preached a clear strong sermon to young 
people, on the true and false aims in life. 
An interesting address on the foreign 
missionary work was also given by Rev. 
Dr. Seeley of New York, formerly a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Board in In- 
dia, whose presence with us added much 
to the interest of all the sessions of the 
Association. F. C. Jonss, Scribe. 


Bro. J. A. Jones of Jennings, La., 
writes under date of July 28th. ‘*The 
carpenters are working busily on the 
Congregational church. Am I not glad to 
be the first apostle among the whites in 
this southern clime? We organized with 


[For Taz Pactric.! 
The True Chinese Issue. 


As some seem to misunderstand my 
position in regard to the Chinese, I wish 
to say that I most heartily agree with 
most of the contents of Rev. Mr. Hager’s 
letter from Hongkong in last week’s 
Paciric. As Christians, we are debtors 
to them to give them the gospel, and are 
bound to respect their rights and to seek 
in every way to promote their welfare. 
But we must take a broader view of 
the Chinese question than that which 
is confined exclusively to the inter- 
ests of the very few who can be 


reached by our efforts in their behalf on | 


this Coast. We must consider its rela- 
tion to our country, and to the cause of 
Christ in China, and in the world at 
large, or, in seeking to attain a desirable 
but minor end, we may sacrifice some 


others which are of far greater importance. 


I honor those who are laboring for the 
evangelization of the Chinese among us, 
and I rejoice in all the good accomplished 
by them, and am very glad to contribute 
annually, according to my means, in aid 
of the Chinese mission here under the 
care of our respected Brother Pond, and 
also to the treasury of the A. M. Associ- 
ation, a part of whose business it is to 
care for those people. But this is not 
inconsistent with my belief in the truth 
of our missionary Hager’s declaration— 
that it would be better for the missionary 
work in China, as well as for the great 
mass of the Chinese emigrants, that they 
should never come to America, in which 
sentiment, also, Rev. Mr. Jones, another 
Chinese missionary, declared in a public 
address at the East that he fully concur- 
red. And to this, also, we have the as- 
sent of the astute ‘*N. R. J.’’ in the last 
Paciric, He said: ‘‘The writer does 
not wish the Chinese to come to Ameri- 
ca. Probably it would be better for 
them to remain at home. Probably 
this country might be better without 
them.’’ This is yielding all that I con- 
tend for. 

The true issue on the Chinese question, 
in my view, is not whether the Chinese 
who are lawfully here now shall be boy- 
cotted, maltreated and abused, for this is 
condemned by the great mass of our citi- 
zens; nor is it whether we should seek to 
evangelize them, for this is a duty which 
all true Christians must admit; nor is it 
whether they shall be suddeniy and for- 
cibly expelled from these shores, but the 
true and all-important point is, shall their 
incoming be restricted, and so otr coun- 
try be saved from a dangerous Mongolian 
invasion, which shall imperil our institu- 
tions, disturb and demoralize society, and 
entail trouble and disaster on our succese- 
ors; and by a legal, kind, Christian ac- 
tion, and with the assent of the Chinese 
Government, gradually eliminate an in- 
congruous and ivjurious element from our 
population, and in so doing and at the 
same time save the great mass of the 
Chinese from coming in contact with the 
vicious and unchristian portion of our 
people, acquiring vices additional to their 
own, and prejudices againet Christianity, 
which they will carry back with them on 
their return to their native land, and 
which form an additional and formidable 
hindrance to the work of evangelizing 
that great empire, as Messrs. Hager and 
Jones testify. 

It is not that I care less for the Chi- 
nese, but because I care more for thia 
race and their native land, and for my 
own country and its institutions, and for 
the cause of Christ, that I contend for 
restrictive laws against the incoming of 
our Mongolian neighbors. 

All things considered, then, and view- 
ing the matter in all its varied aspects, 
and taking into the account all the inter- 
ests involved, it is perfectly clear to me 
that, as I said last week, it is far better 
to send the gospel to the Chinese at home 
than to encourage them to come here. 
Thank God, the threatened evil from a 
Mongolian invasion has at length been 
grappled with before it attained gigantic 
proportions, and restriction and gradual 
elimination of the uncongenial Chinese 
element is the accepted doctrine of our 
Government. In a late debate in Con- 
gress on the amended Restriction Act, 
Mr. Rice of Massachusetts, who has been 
one of the most violent opposers of the 
policy heretofore, said: ‘‘The Chinese re- 
striction policy has been settled by big 
majorities in two previous Congresees. 
Restriction is no longer a debatable 
question.’’ 

In the Missionary Herald of a late 
date, Rev. Mr. Hager of the American 
Board in Hongkong, writes: ‘‘lt is sad 
but true, in many instances at least, as- 
sociation with the European or American 
only vitiates the character [of the Chi- 
nese}, and makes the people less open to 
the gospel.” ‘‘Those who imagine the 
Chinese,” says another Chinese mission- 
ary, Rev. Mr. Walker, in the same Her- 
ald, ‘*to be a docile, pliable creature, are, 
I fear, mistaken. He has his ways, no- 
tions and prejudices fixed in him by ages 
of breeding and training. Hence the 
reason he does not assimilate with our 
people.” 

Says one of our ablest dailies, which I 
will not name lest it should grate on the 
nerves of “N. R.J.” and some others: 
‘“‘The Japanese, as the ancient and near- 
est neighbors of the Chinese, ought to be 
able to form an intelligent opinion regard- 
ing their value as immigrants. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, a leading Japan- 
ese journal, thinks that the anti-Chinese 
excitement in this country is not unrea- 
sonable. It says that in Hongkong, 
Anam, Siam, Singapore, Calcutta, and 
wherever a number of Chineze are gath- 
ered, Chinese colonies are to be found 
distinct from the rest of the community, 


forward to the assimilation of the Chinese 
by our own people may get a hint from 
this utterance of competent Oriental au- 
thority.’’ 

Having now clearly defined my posi. 
tion, I have only to reply to the criticism 
in THe Pactric of last week on Professor 
Gilliam’s article, that the fact that that 
writer may have erred in writing on one 
subject several years ago is no argument 
to prove that he is wrong on the Chinese 
question. To assume that it is, as the 
critic does, is one of the class of those 
famous non sequiiurs of which we heard 
in THe Paciric a little while ago. The 
question is, Is Professor Gilliam’s Chi- 
nese argument right or wrong? Who 
would dare to discuss any subject if his 
past errors and mistakes on any matter 
are to be held to invalidate all his posi- 
tions in regard to any and every other 
topic ? 

Oakland. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Well Done! 


Had it not been for the fact that the 
following document was sent to the Su- 
perintendent direct from the Bible House, 
New York, we should not have been able 
to give the many friends who know the 
man so well the testimonials he has re- 
ceived for his services and his fidelity. 
He has done what he could to save him- 
self from the printer, but our sense of the 
fitness of things would not yield to his 
hard talk: 

“Ata stated meeting of the American 
Home Missionary Society, held ia_ its 
rooms, Bible House, New York City, 
July 21, 1886, a quorum being present, 
the following vote was unanimously pass- 
ed and entered on its minutes: 

‘‘Mr.Stephen S.Smith, the Financial Agent 
of this Society for California during the last 
seven years, having resigned that office and 
made his final report to the Treasurer, the 
Executive Committee take this occasion to 
express to him, and to record on their min- 
utes, their appreciation, not only of the im- 
portant and faithful service which he has 
rendered to the Society during this period, 
but also of his liberal gifts to its treasury, 
and his active zeal in its behalf through 
many previous years. They deeply regret 
that he has found it necessary to terminate 
his official relations to them; but they can- 
not doubt that his warm interest in the 
work of the Society will continue, and that 
they will be able still to avail themselves of 
his counsel and co-operation, which they 
have enjoyed in the past, and which will be 
gratefully remembered by them and by the 
churches on the Pacific Coast. 

[Attest. ] D. B. Coz, Hon. Sec’y.” 


Mr. J.S. Hutchinson of Sather & Co. 
has been appointed the successor of 
Deacon Smith as Financial Agent of the 
A.H. M.S. He is well known to many 
of our churches and friends as a man in 
whose hands all funds for Home Missions 
will find safe-keeping. The question, 
however, is not s9 much about the safe- 
keeping and disposition of funds as the 
getting of funds for such purposes. We 
hope our new Treasurer will soon find 
that our churches are in earnest, and that 
his appointment means anything but a 
sinecure. Doubtless, he will enjoy the 
pleasing task of sending acknowledg- 
ments of money received at Sather & 
Co.’s bank. 


Y. M. C. A. 


On Friday, the subject at the noon 
meeting was ‘‘F'rom the Edge of the Pit 
to Paradise’’; the Scripture, the petition 
of the dying thief, ‘‘Lord, remember 
me.’ The leader of the meeting said: 
‘‘We know little of this man; he is 
called a thief. It is sufficient for us to 
know that he was a sinner, and needed 
salvation. Jesus at one time said, ‘Not 
every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 


shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 


He knew the state of this man’s heart, 
and the feeling back of the words; hence 
the answer, ‘To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.” When the conditions 
of the heart are right, the work of re- 
newing or change can be quickly done 
by God. People may have a formal re- 
ligion without the life.’’ The leader 
spoke of a family where there had been 
daily prayer without, as it would seem, 
a living union to the Saviour. These 
people, when they received Christ as their 
Saviour, found him precious. 

One speaker said the word ‘‘believe’’ 
meant ‘‘to adhere’’—he that adhereth to 
the Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved. 
So long as we adhere to the Lord Jesus 
Christ we are safe. No one can separate 
us but ourselves or God. Others said 
they liked the word ‘‘adhere,”’ or ‘‘stick 
to.” 

The parable of the sower was the sub- 
ject of thought at the meeting Monday 
noen. The leader made excellent re- 
marks upon the receiving of the Word. 
One person said: ‘‘In my garden there 
are some spots that will not bear good 
flowers. Manuring does not remedy some 
quality of the soil. So with human 
hearts—some are not touched by the 
Word of God.” 

The whole service of prayer, praise 
and remarks, was helpful. Some of the 
many strangers in the city were present, 
but not as many as could be desired. 


If the socialism of Herr Most is pun- 
ished by imprisonment and fine, what 
should be the punishment of those who 
advocate the treason of giving up our 
Coast and all we have done for it to a 
people of another religion and another 
civilization. Herr Most only advocates 


tal, too, in the long run, for capital goes 
for little, unless there be a civilization 
high and refined, based on labor, hon- 
ored and rewarded. enerous souls are 
the souls it is good to be with. Gener- 
ously paid labor is the labor that satisfies. 
And where the most satisfactions, there 
let our souls abide. 


rejoicing always before rejoic- 
ing in the habitable part of his earth; 
and my delights were with the sons of 
men.’’ No one can read God in the lines 
of beauty without seeing him as a moral 
person, whose character is intrinsically 
lovely, by reason of its moral perfectness 
of thought and act, form and fact. 


twenty-eight members; received three the division of property. 


since, at ourlast communion. One of our 
deacons died since. There are two oth- 
er points where two churches might be 
organized. The outlook is very fair for 
a good, strong church at Jennings. | 
feel the importance more and more of 
coming here.’’ Brother Jones wants more 
money to complete the church. 


from the visit of the elements, bringing 
discomfort and danger. And in our spir- 
itual destitution we must have the robe 
of the Redeemer’s righteousness to cover 
the shame of our nakedness, and to fit 
us for fellowship with the household of 
believers. 

And this natural life must have its 
sustaining nourishment, recruiting daily 


and doggedly adhering to their own ways; 
that the Chinese have established their 
colonies at various places in Japan; that 
the separate settlement of Europeans and 
Americans in Japan will gradually be 
broken up as the natives become Euro- 
peanized, but that the Chinese settle- 
ments will forever remain #n their present 
condition. The philanthropists who look 
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Beecher said, ‘‘ When the lion eats ox, 
the ox becomes lion.’’ This he said to 
show how this country takes in foreign- 
ers, and assimilates them. It is just as 
well'to say, when the lion eats a little 
strychnine with the ox, the lion becomes 
carrion. 
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exchange parishes for August. 


WEDNESDAY, Avavsr 4, 1886. } 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pacific Coast. 


The monthly meeting of the Congre- 
gational Associates will be held on Fri- 
day, August 6th, at 3:30 Pp. m. at No. 7 
Montgomery avenue. 

J. E. Acer, Secretary. 

Another very interesting and largely 
attended meeting of the Monday Club 
was held this week in the Palace Hotel. 
Quite a number of Eastern visitors were 

resent. Rev. Dr. Hough, formerly of 
this State, but now pastor of the American 
church in Paris, France, was present, and 
gave a very interesting account of relig- 
ious and educational matters in that 
country. Professor L. M. Chase of Bos- 
ton, Mass., was present, and gave an 
account of educational matters. He, with 
some three hundred teachers, came last 
week from the National Convention at 
Topeka, Kan. Rev. D. D. Hill, pastor 
of the First church, Elgin, I[ll., told of 
the past good year in the Illinois church- 
es. Very large numbers have been add- 
ed on confession; his own church has re- 
ceived over 200. Rev. N. J. Squires of 
West Haven, Conn., also addressed the 
Olub. Rev. T. K. Noble of this city is 
invited to address the Club at its next 
meeting in Parlor A, Palace Hotel, Mon- 
day next, at 1:30 Pp. M., on ‘‘Impressions 
and Lessons from the G. A. R. Encamp- 


ment. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Sailors?’ Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was held at the Mariners’ church, 
corner of Drumm and Sacramento streets, 
on Tuesday evening, July 27th. A 
small audience, mostly of sailors, enjoyed 
a Bible reading by Miss Cayford, and oth- 
er interesting exercises. Dr. Sunberg 
gave one of his excellent talks on the ef- 
fects of alcohol on the human system, en- 
livened by a lively play-of humor. Not 
many present were addicted to the use of 
liquor; but eeveral signed the pledge, and 
one young man who had signed some 
months before was there, having found 
himself able to keep his pledge through 
the help of God. The next meeting will 
be held the last Tuesday evening in Au- 
gust. 

Rev. J. B. Clark of Pescadero, and 
Rev. W. A. Tenney of Rio Vista will 
One 
seeks repose by the sunny riverside, the 
other desires to inhale the zephyrs of the 
sea. It is hoped both flocks will be led 
into fresh pastures during and after the 
exchange. 

In Plymouth church last Sabbath 
morning the theme of Mr. Noble’s dis- 
course was ‘‘Our Soffering Saviour.” It 
was communion Sunday, and six persons 
were received to membership. In the 
evening he gave the second of a series of 
discourses on ‘‘The American Home,’’ 
his subject being ‘*The Ideal Home.”’ 


The Stockton church is closed during 
August, the pastor, Rev. W. F. Far- 
man, being away on his summer vaca- 
tion. There is much reason for encour- 
agement in regard to the Stockton field, 
the people being united and enthusiastic. 
Pastor and people are preparing for a vig- 
orous fall campaign. 


Two united with the church in San 
Juan on confession, August Let. 


Is Ir Nor a Goop Pian.—A praise 
service was held at the Temescal Con- 
gregational church last Sunday evening. 
Twenty-five workers from ‘‘Good-Will” 
Sabbath-school (a branch of the Oakland 
First church, located on Eighth and 
Market street, Oakland), came with their 
interesting zeal and enthusiasm, and gave 
their voices to the Lord in the service of 
praise and testimony. The service, we 
believe, was used of God, and did much 
good by cheering the hearts of his people 
and strengthening his church in Temes- 
cal. 
led with strange faces, and swelled to a 
full house. We could feel the presence 
of the Spirit in all the service. Would 
it not be a good plan for all our churches 
to send out similar bands of workers, 
and lend a hand once in a while, to our 
little churches that have no attraction 
for the unconverted, young or old. In 
Temescal, Sunday evening, the saloons 
are alive with young men. Why not 
have them in our churches, when we 
can? We hope these willing hearts will 
soon come again. Our subject was ‘‘The 
Harvest Time” (Jno. vi: 34, 36), opened 
by Brother Carlton. OM. 


Rev. J. H. Harwood of Missouri 
preached two Sabbath ago at Pasadena, 
and last Sabbath at San Diego. He has 
a call to become the pastor of the Pasade- 
na church. 


Two were received to the Antioch 
church last Sabbath by letter. This 
church is prosperous with the services of 
Rev. George W. Fitch. 


Bethany church observed the Lord’s 
Supper last Sabbath morning. Rev. J. 
W. Chickering, Jr., of Washington, D.C., 
made the address. Twenty-six persons 
were received to the church on profes- 
sion—mainly young people. In the even- 
ing the pastor preached, by request, to 
Christian workers on the ‘‘Scribe In- 
structed unto the Kingdom of God,” 
bringing out of his treasure things new 
and old. The special interest in this con- 
gregation continues, and new cases of in- 
quiry and conversion cheer the hearts of 
pastor and people. 


‘Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found, and call ye upon him while he is 
near’ was Pastor Spalding Witter’s text 
at Olivet church. Rev C. B. Sumner of 
Arizona preached in the evening on 
“The Kingdom of Christ.’’ 


Rev. Dr. Barrows preached a good 
sermon in the Firstchurch in this city, last 
Sabbath morning, on ‘‘Enduring Hard- 
ness a8 Good Soldiers.” The congrega- 
tion was very large. In the evening this 
church, in response to au invitation, 
united with the Calvary Presbyterian in 
& praise service. Dr. Barrows delivered 


Religious Intelligence, | 


Our little congregation was sprink- | 


the address. The house was crowded. | 


The usual exercises were held in the 
Third church, Rev. Dr. Beckwith pas- 
ter. The communion was observed and 
three persons were received by letter in- 
to church membership. 


‘‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me” was Pastor Rowell’s 
theme at the Mariners’ church. The ev- 
ening topic was ‘‘Lot’s Wife.” Inter- 
esting conversions continue to be report- 
ed in connection with the services and 
work of the church. 


Rev. Dr. Hough occupied the pulpit 


of the First church, Oakland, last Sab- | P™* 


bath. He preached on the Saviour’s 
words: *“‘Lo!*I am with you alway.” 
At the communion five persons were re- 
ceived to church membership, four by 
letter and one by profession. 


**Mary’s Act of Love and Judas’ Act 
of Treachery Compared’’ was the subject 
of Professor Mooar’s sermon at Plym- 
outh-avenue, Oakland. 

Rev. W. H. Pascoe of Redwood City is 
having a brief vacation in this city. He 
will preach at Green-street church next 
Sabbath. 

Dr. Holbrook had a good day at 
Berkeley. His discourse was on ‘‘The 
Example of Christ.” 


Rev. W. S. Hamlin supplied the 
church in West Oakland. 


Last Sabbath Professor Tade’s morn- 
ing text at San Mateo was Psalms Ixxiii: 
18-20; subject, ‘‘The Wicked are Cut 
off Judicially, Certainly, Suddenly and 
Forever.” Evening text, I Cor. xvi: 
13, 14; subject, ‘*The Heroic Christian, 
Our Coantry’s and God’s Grand Army.” 
Both services, Bible class and Sabbath- 
school were well attended. 


In the Congregational church, Benicia, 
Pastor Willey preached in the morning 
(communion Sabbath) on ‘‘Behold, | 
make all things new,’’ and in the even- 
ing on ‘‘Inclination vs. Duty; The Vast 
Importance of the Issue.” 


Wirain Two Mizzs oF 4 SENSATION. 
—As Rev. W. A. Tenney was driving 
up the grade between Walnut Creek and 
Oakland, Monday night, about 10 
o’clock, he met two men driving at a 
rapid rate, who paused to notify him that 
they had just escaped the clutches of a 
couple of highwaymen, who sprang upon 
them from the thicket. Mr. Tenney 
concluded it was about time to camp, 
anyhow. So, turning aside into a deep 
gulch, he staked out his horse, found a 
sheltered crevice, where he rolled himself 
up in his buggy robe, and wished for 
day. The distant ramble of an early 
carriage awoke the camper from pleasant 
dreams, to pursue his way insafety. Mr. 
Tenney neither lost his money, his tem- 
per, his courage, nor a large amount of 
sleep. 


A good report comes from Ferndale; 
congregations large, and the work press- 
ing. 

The Rohnerville church will soon be 
finished. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PresByTERIAN.—The First church in 
this city, Rev. Dr. Mackenzie pastor, is 
crowded morning and evening, and at- 
tendance at the prayer-meetings outnum- 
bers the church membership. Forty-two 
persons united with the church at the 
last communion. 


Meruopist.—Rev. Dr. Jewell re- 
cently preached a strong sermon on the 
labor question. Bishop and Mre. 
Warren have sailed for Puget Sound and 
Alaska. The Oakland church rejoices 
in the extinction of its debt of $17,000. 


Jottings from the “Hub.” 


Boston, July, 23, 1886. 

Nearly everything, in the way of re- 
ligious news, is exceedingly quiet at this 
time at the ‘‘Hub,” the summer solstice 
operating, as it always does, to create 
inactivity in the churches, and, conse- 
quently, creating a dearth in the direc- 
tion of religious matters. The only mat- 
ter of interest seems to be the call of the 
Rev. M. Withrow to Chicago, which had 
been upon the tapis for three or four 
weeks past, the reverend gentleman be- 
ing at the present time looking the field 
over with the view to an early decision 
regarding the same. /Park-street, it ia 
believed, is united in the desire to have 
bim remain as their spiritual guide; and 
it is claimed that Chicago is equally as 
united and desires to have him accept 
the call tendered him. What will be his 
decision ie, as yet, too early to conjecture, 
but it looks a little as though he might 
enter the new field, which is so inviting- 
ly placed before him. 

At the monthly meeting of the Direct- 
ors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, held last Monday, the Executive 
Committee recommended that no appoint- 
ment of a Western Agent be made at the 
present time. The Committee, in its re- 
port, further said: ‘*The Committee is 
surprised to learn, from the communica- 
tions to which it has listened, that some 
of the friends of the American Unitarian 
Association are in doubt in regard to its 
Christian position. It therefore rec- 
ommends the adoption of the following 
resolution: Resolved, That we, the Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, reassert our firm adherence to 
the objects for which the Association was 
founded, namely, ‘to diffuse the knowl- 
edge and promote the interests of pure 
Christianity,’ and would regard it as a 
subversion of the purpose for which its 
funds have been contributed, as well as 
of the principles cherished by its officers, 
to give assistance to any church or or- 
ganization which does not rest emphati- 
cally on the Christian basis.” The fore- 
going resolution was adopted by the Di- 
rectors, a8 was also one conveying the 
thanks of the Directors to the 
the Rev. 


‘‘energy, faithfulness and interest” with 
which he has performed his duties as 

Western Agent. 
The departure of a novel conveyance 
from Hancock street yesterday attracted 
Evangelist Pier- | 


considerable attention. 


and a Christian. 


J. TT. Sunderland, for 


son, accompanied by his wife and a num- 
ber of other Christian workers, started 
for Old Orchard in his spacious gospel 
carriage, which contains a cabinet organ, 
writing desk, easy chair, seats for a 
score of people, and a portable platform 
for speaking. A cornet soloist is includ- 
ed in the party. Upon the front of the 
carriage is the word ‘‘Go’’ in gilded let- 
ters, indicating the motive of the trip— 
*‘Go preach my gospel.” It is proposed 
to hold services in the various cities and 
towns through which the gospel carriage 
ses. 

A sad and fatal accident to Mr. Chas. 
Hutchins, the well-known General Busi- 
ness Agent of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, occurred at the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad station this morning. 
Mr. Hutchins resides in Arlington, and 
comes to Boston on the early morning 
train. This morning, in alightiag, he 
stepped off the wrong side of the train, 
and then, in attempting to cross the next 
track, was struck by an engine and ten- 
der that were backing past. It was at 
first thought that his injuries would result 
in immediate death, but he revived suf- 
ficiently to be taken to the Massachu- 
setts Sheoncel Hospital. There his in- 
juries were pronounced fatal, the head 
and internal parts of the body having 
been badly hurt, and in a few hours he 
died. Mr. Hutchins had returned only 
Thursday from a trip to Saratoga, and 
the blow, therefore, fell most suddenly 
upon his associates and relatives. For 
some twenty years he has been publish- 
ing dnd purchasing agent of the Ameri- 
can Board, and during all that time has 
displayed the character of a true man 
His business ability 
was marked. ‘Taking charge of the 
Missionary Herald at a time when its 
affairs were at a low ebb, he built it up 
in circulation and in influence, and turn- 
ed a losing investment into one of great 
pecuniary benefit to the Board. In con- 
nection with his care of the Herald, he 
became interested in the postal laws at- 
fecting newspapers and magazines, and 
has worked strongly to have them alter- 
ed for the better. In so striving, he 
made himself an authority on postal ques- 
tions, and has frequently been consulted 
at the capital. For his Christian char- 
acter he was much beloved by those as- 
sociated with him in work and in social 
relations. Born in Thetford, Vt., May 
11, 1824, he received his education in 
the Vermont common schools, the West- 
field (Mass.) State Normal School, and 
at Brown University. For several years 
he taught school in Bethel, Vt., Wo- 
burn, Springfield and Rockport, Mass.. 
Wilmington, Del., Providence, R. I., 
and atthe Dwight School, Boston, and 
for ten or twelve years was a member of 
the Boston School Board, being chairman 
of the Committee on Text Booksand on 
the Normal School. For some twenty 
years he was deacon of the Shawmut 
Congregational church in this city, and 
of late has been a member of the Congre- 
gational church in Arlingion. He leaves 
ason, who resides in Minneapolis, Minn., 
and a daughter who is a successful teach- 
er, residing in Arlington. Amicus, 


— 


Y. W. C. T. U. 


Miss Cayford was advertised to ad- 
dress young ladies at the Y. W.C. T. U. 
gospel temperance meeting last Sunday, at 
4p, m., in Grand Central Hall; but, on 
the arrival of Mra. Annie Wittenmeyer of 
Philadelphia, Pa., withdrew her appoint- 
ment to have the pleasure of hearing a 
veteran chief in the W. C. T. U. and 
W. C. A crowded house greeted 
this national worker, who comes to our 
city with thousands of G. A. R. com- 
rades. Her address was eminently prac- 
tical and earnest, taking a business view 
of the subject. She brings to us tro- 
phies won on many fields, and is now en- 
gaged in her greatest effort, which is the 
constitutional prohibition of the liquor 
traffic in Pennsylvania. How grandly 
this work goes on wherever it is worked 
at by consecrated men and women! Shall 
we not recruit our ranks from California’s 
hidden resources? There were many 
other able temperance advocates present 
at the meeting, among them Uncle Frank 
Allumbaugh of Iowa, Mr. McLeister of 
Tennessee, Mr. A. Campbell, Adjutant- 
General of Kansas, the Rev. Mr. Lewis 
of New York, and others. At the re- 
quest of many, Mr. Campbell made a 
few remarks characteristic of the heroes 
who conquered alcohol, grasshoppers and 
others. Miss Fannie Henderson, a teach- 
er from the Deaf-Mute School in Jack- 
sonville, Ill., gave us those two beauti- 
ful songs, without words, on the piano, 
‘*The Old Oaken Bucket” and ‘‘Sweet 
By-and-By.” Miss Annie E. Nevers, 
with her sweet, consecrated voice, sang 
*‘Come Unto Him.” 

Next Sunday the committee hope to 
have with them, at the same hour and 
place, 997 Market street, one or more 
prominent temperance workers from 
among our G. A. R. or W. R. OC. visit- 
ors. Mrs. Dubell and Mrs. Lipman will 
sing. Veterans and friends are cordially 
invited. The State W.C.T. U. and 
city locals will keep their headquarters 
at 132 McAllister street, open every day 
this week to receive and entertain G. A. 
R. and W. R. C. guests and friends, 
They furnish music and refreshments. 


The first tin ore mined on this hemi- 
sphere was brought to Chicago recently 
from the mines in the Black Hills of Da- 
kota. It is a question whether it will 
pay to work them; but, if it will, it will 
be a most important discovery, as this 
country annually imports $30,000,000 
worth of tin, nearly all from the Corn- 
wall mines, England. 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany is at present constructing between 
the cities of Omaha and Chicago two new 
lines of copper wire, forthe accommeda- 
tion of California business, and especial- 
y for the accommodation of night press 

i 


ago, and will be completed this fall. 


spatches. The work began a few weeks 


Letters from India. 


[We are kindly permitted to publish por- 
tions of private letters from Rev. James O. 
Perkins, once a lawyer in this city, and a 
member of the Third Congregational church.] 

PasMvALal. 

* %* * ‘In the afternoon I really 
felt more like a missionary than at any 
time since coming into this heathen land. 
A few of the students and myself went 
to Lemuda Malai. The students, as I 
supposed, were to preach; but, after 
singing, they asked if I would say a werd, 
and they would interpret. As soon as I 
began, a crowd collected, and soon 
some interrupted ‘me by asking ques- 
tions—‘‘If you say we are children or 
sons of God, and Christ is Son of God, 
what is the difference?’ etc., etc. Pres- 
ently a small company of well-dressed 
young men spoke to me in English, 
asking me questions. They were Brah- 
mins, and could speak English excel- 
lently, and understand. We discussed 
for over an hour, the crowd not under- 
standing, but watching with curioas 
eyes. ‘They were well educated, and 
would sometimes anticipate what I would 
say, having heard it before. They were 
perfectly gentlemanly in their discussion, 
though a little excited at times, and 
brought up many of the old arguments 
against Christ and revelation. I do not 
know that any good was done, but it 
did me good to open my mouth any- 
way. They said they did the best they 
could, and had no sense of sin what- 
ever. That was the point at which 
they interrupted me. I had been hold- 
ing up Christ as a Saviour of sinners, 
and they thus replied. I told them 
Christ bimself said he came not to call 
the righteous, but ginners, and it was to 
those who felt this sin that I was preach- 
ing. So we went on. I enjoyed it, 
though I see plainly that arguments 
must be fortified on all sides; for they 
are very ‘cute and clear-headed. 


At our meeting the conviction was 
made very manifest that we must wrest 
the time some way, somehow, to get alone 
with the Bible and God, or our spiritual 
life will dwindle and diminish into noth- 
ing. The temptation is this—that as it 
all is the Lord’s work, and the calls 
come to us from the time we arise till 
we lie down again, that we need not be 
so careful. But no one can live without 
much prayer and Bible study, and it 
must be taken some way. Mrs. Capron, 
who leaves the mission in April, after a 
life of thirty years here, said at the 
prayer-meeting, as the result of her ex- 
perience, her parting advice was, to get, 
at least, one hour a day alone with God 
aud Jesus. It is only what we know 
very well, only what Moody, Mul- 
ler and all eminent servants of God 
have emphasized in their instruction. 
When I rise early, read, pray and 
commune with the Lord, I am so much 
happier, so much surer of peace and 
strength during the day; 80 little likely 
of being disturbed or irritated. I do 


not even the climate of India, nor the 
magnitude nor multitude of the duties of 
this work will be able to disconcert me or 
move me among this watchful people. 
You know the first question the natives 
asked about me, on my arrival, was, ‘‘Is 
the new missionary a patient man?” 
There is much to try one here, more than 
you have any conception of; and they 
notice when we are irritated, so we must 
be doubly careful, for they study our 
lives, in connection with Christianity, as 
much as they do the Bible. Paul’s 
words, ‘‘Ye are my epistles, known and 
read of all men,” are doubly true here. 
* %* * This morning, in my study, I 
commenced the study of Luke with nine 


young heathen students of about 16 to 


18 years of age. I have a class of 
Christian students on Sunday, but this 
other class are all heathen, and they are 
to come to me every day, except Satur- 
day, from 11 to 11:30 a. m., and receive 
instruction in the Bible. As I bad them 
all round me this morning, the thought 
came to me: What a privilege to tell 
these darkened souls of the truth as it is 
in Jesus! What an honor is conferred 
upon me! No light thing, is it? Iam 
afraid I do not appreciate the dignity of 
my calling as an ambaseador of the Son 
of God. You remember how Moses re- 
buked Korah and the sons of Levi: 
‘‘Seemeth it but a small thing unto you 
that the God of Israel hath separated 
you from the congregation of Israel to 
bring you near himself to do the service 
of the tabernacle, and to stand before the 
congregation to minister to them?” 
(Num. xvi:9.) * * * To be holy 
is the one thing necessary; then all else 
will be done, and efficiently done, and 
the fields where seed has been sown will 
bear the harvest. 

Your letters are a great comfort 
to us. Mail day is always a happy day 
tous. The other day we went to Ma- 
dura to see the Feast of Lights. In an 
immense fepikulum, or tank, about a 
quarter of a mile square, in the middle 
of which is a beautiful little temple, the 
goddess Minachi, once a year, is taken, 
in a barge, from the shore out to this lit- 
tle island temple to visit. All the sides 
of the tepikulum are aglow with thou- 
sands of lights, which are made by little 
oil vessels. The island and temple are 
also illuminated. The*banks and roads 
around are literally crammed with people 
to witness the spectacle and the fire- 
works. We were all invited to an En- 
glish bungalow to witness the scene, and 
found the crowds and Minachi waiting— 
for what? For the Englishmen to finish 
their dinner before the ceremonies could 
begin. Think how ridiculous—the great 
goddess of Madura, ‘‘Minachi,” waiting 
for such a vulgar thing as a foreigner to 
finish eating! 


— 


It is not often that Christianity has ap- 
peared to worse advantage than it has 
in the spirit shown towards servant- 
girls, which the petition of Mrs. Baldwin 
has called out. Our Saviour said: 


**Blessed be ye poor!” 


hope that I can live so close to him that |. 


cry 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLD ONLY IN CANS. ROYAL B G POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE FAIR 


Twenty-First Exposition. 
SAN FRANCISOO, 1886. 


Opens Aug. 24th—Closes Sept. 25th. 


N THEIR IMMENSE PAVILION ON 
Larkin street, with a grand display of NAT- 

URAL AND MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST, including a mag- 
nificent collection of oil and water-color paint- 
ings, art work and photography, machinery in 
operation, a special floral exhibit each week, 

6 finest display of fruits, grains and vegeta- 
bles ever before presented to the people, and a 
grand instrumental concert day and evening. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION: Double season 
ticket, $5; single season ticket, $3; adult’s sin- 
gle admission, 50 cents; children’s single ad- 
mission, 25 cents. 

Members of the Institute entitled to season 
ticket at half rates. 

Full particulars giveh or sent on application 
to the Assistant Secretary, No. 31 Post street. 


P. B. CORNWALL, Pres. 
J. H. GILMORE, Supt. 

W. P. STOUT, Sec’y. 

J. H. OULVER, Ass’t Sec’y. 


CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 

WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 


Address orders to 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


13 Sansome Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO - 


MEYERS CO. 
STOVES! 


OAL 


woos.} RANGES. | 


LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | OUSEHOLD 


UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 
Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


HE HOME HEATER, 
LAMP & HEATER COMBINED. 


U%,An entirely new idea for heating water 
| quickly--ornamental and useful for the 


“\/ NURSERY OR SICK ROOM 


or wherever hot water is needed in 
ten minutes, The top and rods 
are moveable and when removed you 
have a lamp of large illuminating 
wer such as is found only in our 
*Home” and “Sun” Lamps. Ask 
our storekeeper for The Home 
eater, who will supply it ata 
nominal cost. Made only by the 
Manhattan Brass Co., Ist ave. and 28th 
st.,.New York. Descriptive circulars of 
this and other Home Novelties, sent free. 


Factory: 
test improv- 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half, 
Before buying send for papers, Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. Mi. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


YOU CAN 


With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts. They nev 
fail. 82 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's, 
oie Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gol 
fiver, Copverand Bronze Paints for any use—only 1 
WELLS, Rich Druggists sell or we send post-pa: 


N & CO., Burlington, Vt 


| 


THE BEST-FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


W. H. TizrTon. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS8, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


ANGLO-NEVADA 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
FIRE AND MARINE: 
Capital, - - $2,000,000. 
OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 
G. L. BRANDER..........-- Progident 


J. L. PLOOD...... Vioe-President 
O. P. 


J. 8. ANGUS.............. ....Assistant Manager 
Bankers — The Nevada Bank of San 
rancisco. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type- Writer, 


A Machine to do the Work of the Pen. 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one can write with it. 

It gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

Read what the Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Cal., has just written on this. He writes: 
‘*Money could not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not replace it. It is of im- 
mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose on it better than when using |the 


pen.” ADDRESS 
G. G. WICESON & Co. 
oS” REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


GRAND HARMONIES 


And rick modulations find the best expression 
through the medium of the organ. The in- 
crease of the number of organ students in this 
country shows that the noble instrument is re- 
ceiving due attention from us, and we take 
pleasure in offering to the many young learners 
who are preparing to become church organists 


NEW BOOK, 
Selected Gems & 
Modern Themes, 


FOR EITHER PIPE OR REED ORGAN, 


A book which every young organist should 
have. The selections are made from the very 
best sources, mainly modern, and are of a 
character that will tend to elevate musical 
taste. 

Price of this New Book, $1.50, 
For which price it will be mailed to any address. 


SHOULD BE ON EVERY ORGAN RACK. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOPKINS ACADEMY 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Rev. H. E. JEWETT, M.A. - 


PRINCIPAL 


Boarding and day scholars received. 


Se SIXTEENTH YEAR OF SCHOOL BEGINS TUESDAY MORNING JULY 271x, 1886. 
Send for catalogue. 
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tome Ciréle. 


SLEEP, OLD PIONEER. 


When the Spring-time touch is lightest, 
When the summer-eyes are brightest, 
Or the autumn sings most drear; 
When the Winter’s hair is whitest, 
Sleep, old pioneer! 
Safe beneath the sheltering soil 
Late enough you crept; 
You were weary of the toil 


stumbled hastily to the top step. As he 
reached the landing his heart gave a sud- 
den thump. He fancied he heard a noise. 
He stood listening, but there was not a 
sound. ‘*] guess it was the branches of 
the big elm scraping against the roof,” 
he thought. Mustering his courage, he 
darted by the row of clothes, and was 
just reaching up for the herbs, when a 
figure suddenly stepped from behind the 
chimney. 


lot of screeching Indians outside. 


soldier. Now, I’d like no better fun 
than to be in the ‘Block House’ a a 

ut 
we musn’t talk so load—and remember! 
if we hear the least noise, we are to 
ecamper into the meeting-house and 
hide.” | 

The moon climbed higher and higher 
in the heavens, and soon there came to 
the ears of the watchers by the church 
the plash of oars. Larry bent forward, 


‘‘Gondola” was the name given by the 
colonists to the broad, flat-bottomed 
ecows used on the Piscataqua in the 
transportation of stone and other heavy 
material. 

The members of the little party quietly 
took the places assigned to them, and the 
scow swung off into the middle of the 
river, and moved slowly down stream. 
The only sounds to be heard were the 
moaning of the wind through the bare 
forests and the measured dip of oars. 
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Toil had never cause to doubt you— 
Progress’ path you helped to clear; 

But To-day forgets about you, 

And the world rides on without you— 
Sleep, old pioneer! 


Careless crowds go daily past you, 

Where their futnre fate has cast you, 
Leaving not a sigh or tear; 

And your wonder works outlast you— 
Brave old pioneer! 

Little care the selfish throng 
Where your heart is hid, 

Though they thrive upon the strong, 
Resolute work it did. 

But our memory-eyes have found you, 
And we hold you grandly dear; 

With no work-day woes to wound you— 

With the peace of God around you— 
Sleep, old pioneer! 


The First Blow for American Liberty. 


A STORY OF THE BUNKER HILL POWDER, 


Tony sat ona bench in the corner of 
the great stone fireplace watching the big 
logs as they sang and crackled, and the 
flames leaped upward filling the room 
with a cheerful glow. Now and then, he 
turned his head and glanced at a tall 
woman, who was bustling about, getting 
supper ready. 

‘Aunt Mercy?” 

No answer. 

‘Aunt Mercy,’’ he said, a little louder. 

But his Aunt did not reply. She prob- 
ably did not hear the boy, so occupied 
was she with her thoughts. Her usual- 
ly pleasant face wore an anxious look, 
and several times Tony fancied, from the 
movements of her lips, that she was 
speaking to herself. 

*‘Oh, dear!” be thought, ‘I wonder 
what it is that has made Aunt Mercy so 
sober for the last day or two! She 
doesn’t answer me whenI speak. She 
hardly notices Larry and me, and it’s 
just the same with Uncle Eben. They 
whisper together, and some of the neigh- 
bors have been here, afid they have been 
all shut up in a room together, and they 
‘alllook so solemn. I only hope that 
dreadful war ien’t going to come that 
they talk about.” 

“Tony,” said his Aunt, as she took 
two shining pewter plates from the dress- 
er and placed them on the table, ‘‘have 
you er Larry come across my spectacles 
any where?” 

‘*No, ma'am,” 

**Well, perhaps I left them at meeting 
last Sunday. Never mind. I want you 
to go up garret and bring me that big 
bunch of herbs hanging by the east win- 
dow.” 

Tony glanced towards the kitchen 
window and was relieved to find it was 
still quite light. He was always shy of 
the old, open garret even in the day-time. 
He never liked to play there as well as his 
brother Larry and the other boys. The 
long row of cloaks and coats and gowns 
swinging from their pegs in the dimly- 
lighted space under the rafters had a 
look that made him feel as if they might 
spring out at him as he passed. 

And there were certain things there 
which helped to increase Tony’s dread of 
the garret. There were an old chest in 
the corner containing the uniform of 
Tony’s great uncle, who had served as 
captain in the early French and Indian 
wars, and arusty sword and tomahawk 
hanging from a nail inthe huge beam 
overhead. The sword had two or three 
suggestive notches in the long blade, and 
on the wooden handle of the tomahawk, 
which had once belonged toa ferocious 
Indian chief, were several suspicious- 
looking brown stains. Larry liked to 
handle these relics, but the mere sight 
of them always sent shivers creeping 
down Tony’s back. 

‘‘Make haste, Tony, and bring the 
herbs before it grows any darker,” con- 
tinued his Aunt. ‘‘I never like to go up 
garret with a light; it’s dangerous busi- 
vess. worried and nervous, and | 
want a bowl of hot herb tea.” 

Tony stopped, his thumb on the latch. 
‘*What is it that worries you so?’ he 
asked, in his sweet, sympathetic voice. 

thousand things, child! you 
wouldn’t understand if I told you—the 
dread of what’s coming—the loss of prop- 
erty—lite itself, perhaps. But we'll 
hope for the best. The King may yet 
repent and try to do what is right by us. 
But we don’t know—we don’t know.”’ 

It was the December of 1774, five 
months before Lexington, the first battle 
of the American Revolution. Through- 
out the colonies there was a growing feel- 
ing of uneasiness and indignation. The 
colonists were too much attached to the 
mother country to wish for war. Morn- 
ing and night they prayed that God 
would show them some peaceful way out 
of the trouble. But the King had taken 
away 20 many of their rights, and laid 
taxes so heavy and unjust upon them, 
that it hegan to look as if the only thing 
to do was to fight him. The 
New Hampshire, where Tony and Larry 
lived, were especially excited and alarm- 
ed, for they were so near Boston that 
they sympathized heartily with that much 
wronged city, which seemed‘to have been 


people of 


the old relic in a way that caused Tony’s 
curly hair to stand on end. ‘‘This isn’t 
such a terrible thing after all—it can’t 
hurt you.” 

He got the herbs for his young broth- 
er, and, as he did so, happened to look 
out of the window. ‘*Whew!’’ he whis- 
tled softly, ‘*there are two men going in- 
to the meeting-house. And how queer- 
ly they act! looking all around as if they 
were afraid some one would see them.” 

*‘Ob, Larry! can’t you run up and see 
if Aunt Mercy’s spectacles are in the 
pew? She thinks she left them there 
last Sunday.”’ 

‘All right! you take the herbs down- 
stairs and I will.” 

On his return to the kitchen, Tony 
found that his Aunt had left the room, 
and he sat down in the chimney corner 
to wait for supper. In a few moments 
the door opened, and Larry stood before 
him, his eyes flashing, his cheeks flushed. 

‘*Did you get the spectacles, Larry?”’ 

‘Spectacles! I haven’t even thought 
of them. Listen, Tony. Ihave a se- 
cret—a great secret. After I left you, 
I burried up to the meeting-house, and, 
as I stepped inside the entry, I thought 
I heard a queer noise, as if some one 
were digging; so I opened the door soft- 
ly, and peeped in—and there—as sure 
as you are alive, I saw two men digging 
a great, deep hole under the pulpit. They 
were talking.so low I couldn’t hear more 
than half they said. But I made out 
that Uncle and Captain Sullivan, and 
some others, are going to meet there to- 
night and go off in boats on some won- 
derful expedition. And, Tony, I am go- 
ing to find out what it is. We'll go to 
our room as usual after supper, but, in- 
stead of going to bed, we'll creep down- 
stairs, and go upto the meeting-house 
and hide inside and wait there.” 

‘*But will it be right to listen, Larry?” 
asked Tony, gravely. ‘*You know Aunt 
Mercy says ‘EKavesdroppers hear no 
good of themselves.’ ”’ 

‘*But this isn’t eavesdropping, Tony. 
Listening is a mean trick; but this is 
different. Uncle is going into danger of 
some sort, and I ought to learn what it 
is. Icant believe ‘hai is wrong.” 

Tony finally consented, thinking he 
would rather watch with Larry in the 
church than stay in his room at home 
alone in the dark. 

When Aunt Mercy returned, she filled 
the big, iron pot with water, hung it on 
the crane, and swung it over the blazing 
logs. ‘‘Weare going to have pudding 
and milk for supper,” she said, ‘‘and we 
won’t wait for your Uncle; he’s away, and 
may not be back until late into the night.”’ 

At these words, Larry glanced signifi- 
cantly at Tony, and gave a wise little 
ned. 

With the going down of the sun the 
cold rapidly increased. The night was 
clear and frosty. In front of the little 
wooden meeting-house on Durham Hill 
stood the two brothers shivering with 
cold and excitement. ‘*‘ Whew!” exclaim- 
ed Larry, pulling his cap down over his 
ears, ‘‘it’s a sharp night, Tony. Come 
further this way; the meeting-house will 
keep off the wind.”’ 

‘Shall we have to wait long, Larry?” 
asked Tony. 

Larry glanced at the moon just rising 
above the tree tops. ‘I think it’s past 
the time now. Ob,I wonder what it is 
they are going to do!” 

‘*P’raps they are going to cross the 
ocean, and take the King prisoner. I 
don’t think he treats us very well now- 
adays,” said Tony, plaintively. 

Larry laughed. ‘‘I guess they won’t 
go quite as far as that. Ob, Tony, if I 
were a man, they would take me! It’s 
80 provoking to be only a boy. I’m just 
big enough to want to be of some use, 
but not old enough to be trusted.’’ He 
drew Tony back in the shelter of the 
church, and waited, with his eyes fixed 
on the flowing Piscataqua, which swept 
around the base of the hill on which they 
stood, and at the next turn widened into 
the broad expanse known as ‘‘The Great 
Bay.” 

It was upon the banks of this river 
that some of the bloodiest scenes of the 
early Indian wars had been enacted. 
Again and again had its shores resounded 
with warhoops, as the red men, under 
cover of night, rowed their canoes up to 
the infant settlements of New Hampshire, 
and spared neither man, woman or child 
in the slaughter that followed. Across 
the river, in full view of the meeting- 
house, was a log fort known as the ‘‘Old 
Block House,’’ which had served on 
many occasions as a refuge for the early 
settlers, and enabled them to keep their 
savage foes at bay. 

‘*It’s cold—and—lonesome out here,” 
said Tony, with a shiver, glancing ‘in- 
voluntarily at the ‘‘Block House.”’ 

**You don’t mean to say you’re afraid 
of the ‘Block House,’ Tony! Why, you 
are always glad of a chance to play there 
afternoons.” 

‘*Yes—but that was in the daytime. 
Out here in the dark I don’t like to think 


he gave a shrill whistle, which was 
promptly answered from the river, and, 
in a short time, eleven men, armed with 
muskets, came creeping stealthily up the 
hill, single file. 

**We are late, Captain Sullivan,” call- 
ed out a gay voice, ‘‘but his Majesty 
has several devoted subjects hereabouts, 
and we did notdare venture within range 
of their prying eyes until after dark.’ 

‘*Peace, Scammel, or that merry voice 
of yours will be starting some of these 
same good folks from their firsides,” re- 
turned Sullivan. ‘‘My trusty men’’— 
there was a triumphant ring in his voice 
as he greeted them each by name— 
‘‘Captain Winborn Adams, Eleazer Ben- 
nett, Ebenezer Thompson, John Demeritt, 
Alpheus Chesley, Jonathan Chesley, 
John Spenger, MicaheDavis, Isaac Small, 
Benjamin Small, Alexander Scammel— 
thank God, not one of you is missing! 
And now, is everything ready yonder?” 
He pointed to the church. 

‘*See for yourself, Captain,’’ answered 
one of the men; and, opening the door, 
he paused to light a lantern which stood 
in the little entry. The eleven men fol- 
lowed him, their heavy boots clattering 
on the bare floor—down the aisle to the 
pulpit. Here he stopped and held the 
lantern high above bis head. By the dim 
light they saw the deep pit, the loosened 
boards ard the pile of earth standing 
ready for filling in again. 

‘* *Tis well planned,’’ said the Captain, 
nodding approvingly. ‘‘It is the last 
place the British will think of searching 
for their lost powder. When Paul Re- 
vere came riding in hot haste into Ports- 
mouth town last night, bearing dispatches 
from the Massachusetts Committee of 
Satety saying the King had ordered the 
seizure of all the powder and arms in the 
provinces, and that two of Gage’s regi- 
ments were ov their way to garrison 
Portsmouth and Fort William and Mary 
here in Piscataqua harbor, I made up my 
mind that what was done must be done 
quickly. For if England forces us to 
fight—and it looks that way now—’twere 
well to have something to fight with.” 

‘*In good sooth, Captain Sullivan,” re- 
turned Scammel, ‘‘we should have to 
fight with the butt-end of our muskets, 
for powder and bullets are as scarce as 
roses at Christmas.” 

Sullivan continued: ‘‘I made up my 
mind that if I could get a few trusty 
men to join me, I would make a dash for 
the fort on my own responsibility, for the 
possession of that powder means every- 
thing tous. But I donot want one of 
you to stir a feot unless you have count- 
ed the cost. This is a deliberate assault 
on a royal fortress, and it exposes every- 
one of us to the penalty for high treason. 
If any man shrinks, let him turn back 
now before it is too late.” 

have counted the cost,” answer- 
ed Jobn Demeritt, ‘‘and we are ready.” 

‘*Follow me, then,’’ cried Sullivan, 
‘fand may God speed the right!” 

At that instant, Tony, who was doubl- 
ed up under the seat like a jackknife, 
had a cramp in his leg, and, in trying to 
move his foot, hit a wooden stool—and 
over it went with a loud crash, causing 
the utmost confusion. The men began 
searching the church, while Larry’s 
uncle rushed around shouting savagely, 
‘*A spy!a spy! Seize him! Take him, 
dead or alive!” 

‘*It’s only us—Larry and me,’’ piped 
Tony, frightened almost out of his wits 
by his Uncle’s fury. ‘‘We wanted to 
find out what was going on. And won’t 
you please take Larry with you? He is 
so brave, and wants to fight so much.”’ 

**Go home, boys, and to bed, both of 
you!”’ ordered Larry’s Uncle. ‘‘I’ll set- 
tle with you for this to-morrow. Do not 
look eo disturbed, Captain Sullivan—lI'll 
answer for their secrecy.” 

“Oh, Uncle, ob, Captain Sullivan!’’ 
begged Larry, in an eager, excited tone, 
‘‘do let me go. I knowl can help in 
some way. I want to be of some use, 
and [’m not afraid any more than you 
are.” 

Sullivan was touched by the boy’s 
earnestness. 

‘‘We cannot take you, my boy. It 
would not be prudent—but you can help 
if you really wish it—there is a way.’’ 
He turned and whsipered with some of 
the men. ‘*We may need a pair of oxen 
to cart the powder. We ought not to 
bury it all in one place.” 

‘*If the lad will have the oxen and 
some straw ready for us in yonder barn, 
I'll cart the powder wherever you say,” 
said John Demeritt. ‘‘I’ll bury it in my 
own cellar if you can think of no better 
place.” 

Sullivan noted the disappointment in 
Larry’s answer. ‘‘We are trusting much 
to you, my boy,’’ he said, gravely; ‘‘and 
remember, Larry, if you want to bea 
soldier, you must first learn to obey. 
Now go take your little brother home, 
and then have the team ready for us by 
the time yonder bright star reaches that 
line of woods by the ‘Block House,’ ’’ 

When the boys left, the men quicken- 
ed their pace almost to a run, in order to 


cove beyond, two gondolas anda small 
boat containing in all some eighteen men. 
These were under the leadership of Cap- 
tain Pickering. 

‘‘Let us be off!” exclaimed Sullivan, 
impatiently. ‘‘We must cross Ports- 
mouth harbor before the moon shows her 
face again.”’ 

They pulled out into the middle of the 
stream in the momentary darkness, and, 
by the time the clouds had drifted away 
from the moon, the little fleet was within 
a rod of the island on which stood Fort 
William and Mary. All was dark -and 
still within, and the only sound outside 
was the wash of the waves on the nar- 
row beach. After a whispered consulta- 
tion, the men disembarked at a signal 
from Sullivan. Wading through the 
icy water they arranged themselves in 
line at the rear of the fort, while Picker- 
ing with three others crept cautiously in 
the shadow of the wall, and disappeared 
behind one of the bastions, In a mo- 
ment more a sentinel’s challenge rang 
out sharp and clear: ‘‘Who goes there? 
Stand, and give the countersign!” 

Pickering seized the soldier’s gun and 
grasped him by the throat. ‘‘Not a 
word more or you are a dead map,” he 
whispered. 

The men then made their way to the 
commandant’s room. He looked up as 
Sullivan and Pickering entered, buat his 
smile of recognition changed toa blank 
stare as the former said with much agita- 
tion: ‘‘Captain Cochran, you are our 
prisoner. Your little garrison has sur- 
rendered, You had better follow its ex- 
ample.” 

Cochran glanced at the resolute faces 
of his captors, then tendered his sword. 
He was left in charge of two of the men 
while the rest of the party proceeded to 
break open the magazine. In the course 
of an hour and a half, the powder was 
safe in the gondolas, and the little band 
left the fort and began the. hard task of 
rowing up stream. Absolute silence was 
maintained, and when they finally land- 
ed at the foot of meeting-house hill, and 
fuund Larry with the oxen awaiting them, 
they took off their heavy, nailed shoes, 
lest a spark from them should set fire to 
the powder. 

By dawn Larry was back in his room, 
telling the wonderful etory to Tony. One- 
half of the King’s powder was buried 
deep beneath the pulpit of the meeting- 
house, and John Demeritt, with the oth- 
er half snugly hidden undera load of 
straw, was on the road to Madbury, 
driving along bis oxen as unconcernedly 
as if‘nothing had happened. 

The next day Governor Wentworth is- 
sued a proclamation declaring all those 
who took part in the capture of Fort 


:William and Mary guilty of high trea- 


son. Four months later, the news from 
Lexington and Concord spread from the 
White Hills of New Hampshire to the 
pine forests of the Carolinas, arousing the 
people to a renewed determination to de- 
fend with their lives their rights and lib- 
erties. 

Major Sullivan, accompanied by his 
faithful little band, started at once for 
the scene of action. Indeed, the New 
Hampehire troops were among the earliest 
at the front, for Bancroft tells us ‘‘the 
ferries on the Merrimac were crowded 
with the men of New Hampshire,’’ and 
that ‘‘they finally paraded on Cambridge 
Common, having run rather than walk- 
ed the entire distance.’’ 

Captain John Demeritt, after reserv- 
ing a portion of the powder for the use of 
his own company, brought out the re- 
mainder from his cellar, and once more 
concealing it beneath a load of straw, 
carted it with bis ox team all the way to 
the headquarters of the American army 
at Cambridge. He arrived in time to 
have it sent out to the troops at Bunker 
Hill, and a local historian tells us that 
it was stated on the best authority that, 
had not the powder arrived at so oppor- 
tune a moment, the fate of the day 
would have been far different. It was 
with this powder that the New Hamp- 
shire troops, with two regiments from 
Connecticut, guarded the flank at Bunk- 
er Hill, twice driving back the British. 
And it was with this same powder that 
they held the enemy at bay until Pres- 
cott’s little band had left the redoubt, 
and then they retreated in good order 
through a_ galling fire.—Hmma W. 
Demeritt, in Wide Awake. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Record adds one more to the bright say- 
ings attributed to the little nephew of 
Mr. Henry James, the novelist. It was 
told by the late Henry James, Sr., with 
great gusto. He took his little grandson, 
then a very small boy, indeed, to the 
circus one day. It was the small boy’s 
first visit. On hie return home his grand- 
father asked him how he had liked it. 
‘‘Ob, it was eplendid!’’ he replied. 
**Did you see all the animals you ex- 
pected to see?” asked grandpa. Ali but 
one,’’ said the small boy. ‘‘Which one?” 
asked grandpa. ‘‘The transcendental 
ego,” replied the small boy, who had not 
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such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.20 a 
year. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 

. MUNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
TENTS. 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
the- Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
and applications for patents in the 
Bnited States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
Securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 
pose of their patents. 
Address MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortmen: of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


Religious Songs 


— FOR THE— 


Sujoay ScRoof ajo the Home, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


With poetical contributions by 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M, Alcott, Hez- 
ekiah Butterworth, and many others. 

The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B. 
Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old and new. 

This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections,together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Suuday School and the Home Altar. 


88. 85 conte each by wail, 
ozen reas, c n 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprreror. 


rivate 
to set 


Lunches and collations served for 


Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 


No additional charge for Berths in Third.- 


class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Miuus, Land 
Agent of OC. P. R. R., Jerome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. BR., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, 


T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0S” Open day and night. 
Bingle Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00, 


. 218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


atisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


— Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


64! Sacramento Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph OCompany’s 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopreEs 
FoR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


AIL Knvwws or Work Exgcurzp 
IN THe Best STyiz AND AT 
LowEst PRIcEs. 


of the people who have been killed there.” 
“Tony! If we come to blows with 


England you won’t make a very good 


singled out as a mark for special spite. 
Tony passed through the cold hall and 
up-stairs, and, opening the garret door, 


parties. A competent steward furnish 


keep up with the Captain as he strode 


down hill to the ‘‘gondola.” [current philosophies in vain. The very, best (Cabinet Photographs, $3 


listened to his grandfather’s discussion of | and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
per 


cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 
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Miscellany. 


FROM THE “VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL.” 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might— 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives. 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters 
and sings; 

He sings to the wide world, and she to her 
nest; 

In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the 
best ? 


Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 

Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay. 

Now the heart is so full that a drop o’erfills 
it; 

We are happy now because God wills it. 

No matter how barren the past may have 
been, 

‘Tis enough for us now that the leaves are 
green. 

We sit in the warm shade, and feel right well 

How the sap creeps up and the blossoms 
swell; 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 

That the skies are clear and the grass is 


growing. 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, ~ | 
Everything is upward striving; 

*Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 

As for grass to be green or skies to be blue— 
'Tis the natural way of living. 


— 
— 


Church Choirs. 


DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


Nine out of every ten churches are 
nearly empty on Sunday nights, and I be- 
lieve it is going to bea very dark day for 
this nation when we give up Sunday night 
services. 1 would rather preach at the 
Sunday night services than any other 
night in the week, because I can get the 
men out, and those classes of people who 
do not go to church on any other nights 
in the week. Men come out on Sunday 
nights with their wives and sweethearia, 
and you could not get those men to go to 
church any other night, because they 
were too much engrossed with the world, 
or their club meets, or something else 
takes them out, and you can’t reach them 
any other night in the week. Now, 
some people expect to be convered at the 
regular church service in the morning; 
but I say they can be converted just as 
well on Sunday night, and perhaps fifty per 
cent. are more likely to be converted on 
Sunday night than they are on Sunday 
morniog. 

Now, the ministers say, How are we 
going to draw the people to the churches 
on Sunday evening? 

Well, one trouble is that the services 
are pot attractive enough to the young 
people. They don’t want to hear the old, 
solemn, dry service that they hear iu the 
morning. Now, I don’t want tofind any 
fault with the ministers or any one else; 
but I think they preach too much from 
Take a chapter and tell 
what there is init. Explain it to them 
in the most attractive manner possible. 
Let your minister preach without notes. 
Have a good deal of singing. Most any 
man can speak 150 words a minute, and 
some people can say 200. So, you see 
you can preach quite a long sermon in 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Suppose you 
get a hundred people in your church 
choir, and they can all sing; it will make 
the services so much livelier and less for- 
mal. Now, one of the most hopeful agen- 
cies we can get is to make our meet- 
ings into an interesting service that will 
please the people. Some people do not 
go to church on Sunday nights, they say, 
because the service is so dry and long, 
or it is not presented in such a way that 
they can enjoy themselves as they would 
like to. 

Now, if I were a pastor of a church in 
a city, the first thing I would do to make 
my church service attractive would be to 
get a first-class choir. I like to bear 
good singing, but I don’t like to hear 
singing in an unknown tongue. A good 
many of our high-toned choirs sing in 
Greek, or it sounds like Greek to me. I 
think one of the greatest attractions, 
which would make our church service less 
formal and more easy to enjoy, is good 
singing by a choir who sing in a known 
tongue; sing so that people can understand 
what they say. A friend of mine had 
a very fine church choir, and a large con- 
gregation on Sunday mornings, but on 
Sunday nights the pews were about all 
empty. He preached awhile to empty 
pews and finally became disgusted, and 
called a meeting of the church officers, 
and said to them: *‘Now, if I can’t do 
more good than i have been doing for the 
past six nonths, and you won't let me do 
as | want to, then I shall have to resign; 
for I believe this church is not in as good 
acondition as it ought to be.’? They 
said to him: ‘“‘Why, we never knew tbis 
church to be in such a prosperous condi- 
tion as it is now; people walk four or five 
miles to church every morning to hear 
you preach.’’ ‘*Yes, but I only havea 
chance to preach thirty or forty sermons 
a year to the bulk of you, because you 
g0 away in the summer and I don’t get a 
chance at you. I want you to come out 
Sunday evenings so I can preach more to 
you. And I want the elders of the 
church to act as ushers (and some of them 
were millionares), to welcome the people 
tochurch, and seat. them. I want the 
church to let some of the young men in 
the congregation go out on the street 
with handbills, and invite the people to 
church. I want the choir to come back 
on the platform with me. They may 


sing ever go beautifully, and yet their 


efforts will be in vain. A choir can 
make but a very slight impression on the 
back of the heads of the audience.” The 
people of that church thought a good deal 
of him, and they let him have his way, 
and he tried that six years ago; and now 
his church cannot hold all the people, 
and they come to his church from far 
and near. The other churches in the 
place tried the same plan as he did; and 
now the churches are crowded to over- 
flowing. And I will venture to say some 
man would be a great help to the church 
if he would organize a large choir—a 
choir who will speak their words plain so 
that people can understand what they 
are saying. They will draw the crowds 
to the church, and sinners will take part 
in the singing, and feel they are at home; 
and a great deal more good will be accom- 
plished than if you just let the quartet 
choir sing in some unknown tongue. Few 
men there are who like to hear singing in 
an unknown tongue. Now, I can’t tell 
one tune from another; but I do like to 
hear good singing. And men will not be 
80 apt to go to sleep when you are preach: 
ing if you have a good choir who sing so 
people can understand them. When sin- 
ners get to singing they feel the service 
is intended for them, and they have a 
part in it; and when they sing the sweet 
songs of the Gospel, they get awakened, 
and the Word of God takes hold of their 
hearts. 

I remember, the time I left Glasgow, 
we had a work among the drinking men. 
Tickets were issued, and only those who 
had been down in the gutter were per- 
mitted to enter our meetings. Now, we 
had a large number, and we saw it was 
neceseary to hold them together in some 
way, and suggested a male choir, and so 
we organized a large choir. It was giv- 
en out at one of the meetings that we 
wanted all the men to come who would 
join achoir. Well, the meeting was held 
and the were four hundred who joined, 
and we got a musician to drill them; and 
soon they began to sing at our meetings, 
and when | heard them the first time it 
sounded like a tin pan. But he kept on 
drilling and drilling those men, whose 
voices had been destroyed by the rum 
they drank; and by practicing every Sat- 
urday afternoon (the men get paid every 
Saturday about noon and they get drunk 
in the afternoon), they steadily improved, 
and the last time I heard those men sing 
I do not think I ever heard such music 
on this earth as I did from them. The 
musician divided them up into base and 
tenor, and—what shall I callit? Anyhow 
he divided them up; and in four or five 
years they divided themselves off into sec- 
tions, and they go to different places in the 
city, and now there are~no four or five 
buildings in the city that can hold the peo- 
ple those men will draw to hear them 
sing. 

I believe it is just as good to sing as it 
i3 to preach the Gospel. Men like singing 
as wellas they like preaching. They 
like to hear it and take part init, All 
we want is to get the Gospel down in 
their hearts. The angels sang ‘‘Gloary to 
God!’’ on the plains of Bethlehem. I be- 
lieve that Charles Wesley was raised up 
of God to sing, just as much as John 
Wesley was raised up to preach the Gos- 
pel. Aud you can’t go any where but what 
you will find a man in some church con- 
gregation who can quote some of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns, while not a single line 
of John Wesley’s sermons are remember- 
ed. They are inevery land in Christen- 
dom. I once preached for a man, and he 
gave out the hymn and the choir began to 
sing. He gave mea book and told me 
the number of the bymn they were sing- 
ing; but I could not tell where they were 
singing or what they were singing. Some 
hightoned people in the audience said it 
was very fine singing; but I didn’t agree 
with them altogether; it was too high- 
toned for me. I could not tell whether 
they were singing ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul,” or ‘‘Rock of Ages.’’ I thought 
I would have the choir sing one piece | 
could understand; sol got up aa gave 
out that good old-fashioned hymn— 


** Rock of Ages, cleft for me; 
Let me hide myself in thee”’; 


and I couldn’t tell what they were singing. 
I want the singing plain. It does my 
heart good to go into a congregation, and 
if I don’t have a book I can tell what 
- are singing about. When God’s 
children sing it makes him happy, and he 
bends his ear down and hears it.—WN. ¥. 
Independent. 


An American Army in 1777. 


Here is a picture ot one of the men at 
Valley Forge: ‘‘His bare feet peep 
through his worn-out shoes, his legs near- 
ly naked from the tattered remains of an 
only pair of stockings, his breeches not 
enough to cover his nakedness, his shirt 
hanging in strings, his hair disheveled, 
hisface wan and thin, his look bungry, 
bis whole appearance that of a man for- 
saken and neglected.” And the snow 
was falling! This was one of the pri- 
vates. The officers were scarcely better 
off. One was wrapped ‘‘in a sort of 
d ressing-gown made of an old blanket or 
woolen bed-cover.”” The uniforms were 
torn and ragged; the guns were rusty; a 
few only had bayonets; the soldiers car- 
ried their powder in tin boxes and cow- 
horns. 

The horses died of starvation, and the 
men harnessed themselves to trucks and 
sleds, hauling wood and provisions from 
storehouse to hat. At one time there 
was not aration in camp. Washington 
seized the peril with a strong hand, and 
compelled the people in the country about, 
who had been selling to the British army, 
to give up their stores to the patriots at 
Valley Forge.—From ‘‘George Wash- 
ington’’, by Horace E. Scudder, in St. 
Nicholas for July. 


An eccentric divine once said to his 
audience, ‘‘My hearers, there is a great 
deal of ordinary work to be done in this 


world, and, thank the Lord, there are a 


great many ordinary people to do it.” 


Our Flag. 


Ringed about with the flame and smoke 
of rebel batteries, one solitary flag went 
down, torn and ecathed, on the battered 
walls of Sumter. Then the slumberous 
fire burst forth, and blazed up from the 
hearts of the people. The painted sym- 
bol of the national life, under which our 
populations of city and country has walk- 
ed to and fro with tranquil footsteps, stir- 
ting its peaceful folds with no shouts of 
chivalrous and romantic deference, had 
been torn down and trodden under the 
feet of traitors. Every shred and thread 
of that mangled symbol was taken into 
the tender baptism of the nation’s heart, 
and hallowed by the stern vow of the 
nation’s consecration. It was torn down 
from asingle flagstaff; and, as the tid- 
ings of that outrage swept, raging and 
thrilling, through the land, ten thousand 
banners were ran up on every hilltop and 
in every vale, on church towers and arm- 
ed fortresses and peaceful private homes, 
till the heavens over us looked down up- 
on more stars than they kept in their own 
nightly vault, and more stripes, white 
with wrath and red with vengeance, than 
ever flamed in the east of breaking day. 

And then the cry went forth, ‘Rally 
round the flag, boys!’’ and every instru- 
ment of martial music took up the strain; 
and church bells pealed it forth; and 
church choirs sang it, as Miriam and 
Deborah sang of old; and mother’s chant- 
ed it to their sons; and young wives gave 
it forth with dewy eyes and quivering 
lips; and sisters and sweethearts breathed 
it as a tender adieu to the brave lads, 
than whom nothing was dearer to them 
but God and country; and the voices 
gathered into a mighty chorus that swept 
over the New England hills and across 
the breadth of midland prairies, and 
dashed its waves over the summits of 
the mountains and down their western 
slopes, till they met and mingled with 
the waves of the Pacific—the full unieon 
echoing here through all your streets and 
homes, ‘‘Rally round the flag, boys! 
Rally once again!” 

How well they followed the flag 
through four fateful years; how high 
they lifted it amid the tempest of battle; 
how often they baptized it with brave 
young blood, and blessed it dying; how 
they bore it on to full and final victory, 
and planted it where we think no hand of 
man shall ever assail it again—is a story 
we need not tell to-day. 

It has been blackened and torn on 
many @ field, and in many a hurtling 
storm, but never dishonored. It is all 
the dearer and more sacred for its rents 
and its wounds. And, though so mangled 
and torn, it is still one. whole flag. All 
the stars are there. Some of them, with 
mad, centrifugal movement, sought to 
break from their orbit and dismember the 
glorious constellation; but the centripetal 
force was mightier yet, and held them 
fast in that invisible stellar Union. And, 
coming through such perils of loss, and 
waving above us to-day so restored and 
complete, it bas for us and mankind les- 
sons of warning and of hope, of fidelity 
and duty, which are the war’s legacy to 
the nation and to history, and which we 
shall do well to learn and to remember, 

Dr. A. L. Stone. 


Fort Donelson Ready for Battle. 


From General Lew Wallace’s illus- 
trated account of the battle of Fort 
Donelson, in the Century, we quote 
the following: ‘“‘ The 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1862, dawned darkly after a 
thunder-storm. Pacing the parapets of 
the work on the hill above the inlet 
formed by the junction of Hickman’s 
Creek and the Cumberland River, a sen- 
tinel, in the serviceable butternut jeans 
uniform of the Confederate army of the 
West, might that day have surveyed 
Fort Donelson almost ready for battle. 
In fact, very little was afterward done to 
it. There were the two water batteries 
sunk in the northern face of the bluff, 
about thirty feet above the river; in the 
lower battery nine thirty-two-pounder 
guns and one ten-inch Columbiad, and m 
the upper another Columbiad, bored and 
rifled as a thirty-two-pounder, and two 
thirty-two-pounder carronades. These 
guns lay between the embrasures, in — 
revetment of sand in coffee-sacks, flanke 
right and left with stout traverses. The 
satisfaction of the sentry could have been 
nowise diminished at seeing the back- 
water lying deep in the creek; a more 
perfect ditch against assault could not 
have been constructed. The fort itself 
was of good — and admirably 
adapted to the ridge it crowned. Around 
it, on thelandward side, ran the rifle-pits, 
a continuous but irregular line of logs, 
covered with yellow clay. From Hick- 
man’s creek they extended far around 
to the little run jast outside the town on 
the south. If the sentry thought the 
pits looked shallow, he was eolaced to 
see that they followed the coping of the 
ascents, seventy or eighty feet in height, 
up which a foe must charge, and that, 
where they were weakest, they were 
strengthened by trees felled outwardly in 
front of them, so that the interlacing 
limbs and branches seemed impassable by 
men under fire. At points inside the 
outworks, on the inner slopes of the hills, 
defended thus from view of an enemy as 
well as from his shot, lay the huts and 
log-houses of the garrison. Here and 
there groups of later-comers, shivering in 
their wet blankets, were visible in a 
bivouac so cheerless that not even morn- 
ing fires could relieve it. A little music 
would have helped their sinking spirits, 
but there was none. Even the pictur- 
esque effect of gay uniforms was want- 
ing. In fine, thea, Confederate sentinel on 
the ramparts that morning, taking in the 
whole scene, knew the jolly rollicking 
picnic days of the war were over.” 


The Christian at Work suggests a 
little matter that does not seem to have 
occurred to some very worthy people: 
‘‘The man who has half an hotr to spare 
generally drops in and occupies a half 


| bour that belongs to some other men.” 


Msect Bj tes 
Bruises 
“rns Scalds 


brains. 


All Druggists . 
keeh Pain-K ler. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Orests and 


8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
P-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


IRO has devoted 23 to the speeial 
ung Diseases, ioandes of the Am. Oxygen Co., for pro- 
of that wonderful remedy ,used by Inhalation, so widely known as the 


OXYGEN treatment 


We refer by permission to a few of our patrons: 


treatment of rrh, 


Opera House, [Clark and 
[Washington Ste 


Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Ed. Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
> Tubbs, Esq., Manager W.U. Tel. Co., hicago. 
Cen. C. H. Howard, Mrs. T. Carse, hicago- 


Mention PACIFIC. 


=O .W. Nixon 
Henry R. Sti 
B.--Our 


Netta C. Rood, Chicago. 
Oxygen 48 safely sent anywhere in the United States, 
or Burope by Bavvess, Easy, complete durections with each 


NewYork. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 B-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ths assorted nails. 
30 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 tbs choice Carolina rice. 


24 packages shoe and stove polish. 


12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 tbs gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 tbs laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
86 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 Ths fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 tbs. best German lintels. 
5 cans lemon or orange sugar, 


Buy Either 


40 Ibs popcorn. 
12) ths table salt. 
16 Ibs choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, weod rim. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 
4 tbs egg food. 
40 pot scrubs. 
6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans best pie fruit. 
‘8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-Ib cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-1 cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 Ibs best English soda. 
80 Ibs sun dried apples. 
20 Ibs dried peaches. 
85 Ibs dried grapes. 
50 is dried pears, fair quality. 
14 Ibs German prunes. 
12 tbs new cream cheese, 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and ch»apsst place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


1145 and (17 Clay St., 


San Francisco 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this ig 
now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 


Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are exceptionally fine 


Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. They yield a 
good lather. 3. They last well. 4.T hey are richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 
most delicate skin, but7leave it soft and natural. 


W. M. SHARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


*HOOPER & JENNINGS 
*WELLMAN, PECK & OO 
*H. LEVI & CO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 6i! and 613 Front Street. 


0G” Facrory aT THE PoTRERO. 


HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Prive - #£=San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRIOES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


‘Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. e 


30 GEARY 8AN FRANOISOO, OAL. 
2inov-lyr | 


KINDERGARTEN TEA... 


A Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound en Tea goes 
te support the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 


by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN 00. S. F., CAL. 


126 Market ‘* 


$23 Market street, San Francisco, 


PALMER & BARROWS. ... 531 Geary oe 
Sturgeon, Merced County, 
West End, Alaméda County, ‘‘ 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 


*Only to the Trade. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of “oe Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 


mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


San Francrmoo. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


4839 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FRanorsoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 81 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 

IZATI 


. 40 $1,346,670 46 
CHAS. A. LATON JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


TTEWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCESTand BEST EQUIPPED in the 
WORLD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last year. Thor- 
ough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnasti 

c er term. a a begins Sep- 
tember 9, 1336. Bor Il netted Calenian with full inftemation, 
address, E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters No. 115 and 117 . 
Olay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for — 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years | orice list 


| 
th For the relief and cure of Consum in, B hiti 
\( Plates. Address DR. PEIRO, Chicago 
i TRouBLefone 
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SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


News Items. 


Samuel J. Tilden died this morning at 
8:45 o’clock. 

There were 490 arrivals of immigrants 
overland last week. 

The President, it is said, will not re- 
nominate any person that the Senate has 
rejected. | 

Gladstone has gone to Osborne to sub- 
mit to the Queen a list of the honors 
that is customary for a retiring Premier 
to bestow. 

Prices of overland railroad tickets are 


firm; but rates are from 25 to 40 per 


cent. less than what: prevailed regularly 
before the late rate war. 


Mrs. Arnold of New Holland, Ohio, 
celebrated her 109th birthday July 6th. 
She has two sisters living, one at the age 
of 106, and the other of 112. 


Under the new rule fruit and tea cars 
will form a part of the second-class pas- 
senger train, and will make the same run 
as the present first-class time. 


The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company has issued the 
excellent order that no liquors shall be 
sold at any restaurant on ita lines. 


A commission has been appointed by 
the Minister of Culture in Denmark, at 
the suggestion of the Danish Bible So- 
ciety, to revise the Danish New Testa- 
ment. 

A steel manufacturing company on a 
large scale has been formed inthis city, 
and will begin operations at once. It will 
be known as the Anglo-Pacific Steel Com- 
pany. 

The rise in the price of limes from $4.50 
to $10 a case is owing to a ‘‘corner’’ made 
by our local fruit firms, in anticipation of a 
sharp demand during theG. A. R. En- 
campment. 


Japan has 37 educational publications, 
7 medical papers, 9 sanitary, 2 forestry, 
2 on pharmacy, 7 devoted to various 
branches of science, and 22 to populariz- 
ing science. 

The balloon ‘‘Torpillon,’’ with a pat- 
ent steering apparatus, left Cherbourg, 
France, last Thursday night, at 11 o’clock, 
and arrived in London at 6 o’clock yes- 
terday morning. 

The baby King of Spain was proclaim- 
ed king at his birth. It is said that such 
an event never occurred before in the his- 
tory of Spain or of England, and but 
once in that of France. 


Of the 2,230 students who entered 
Union Theological Seminary, 1,402 grad- 
uated, and 1,212, or 913 per cent. were 
college students; 164 of its graduates 
became foreign missionaries. 


The new French horseshoe, made of 
sheep’s horn, it isclaimed, is an improve- 
ment on the old style, as it prevents 
horses rom slipping on pavements, and is 
more durable than the iron shoe. 


In a recent visit to New Preston, Conn., 
the birthplace of Rev. Horace Bushnell, 
Rev. Dr. Cuyler persuaded the towns- 
people to rechristen their Mount Wyan- 
tenock with the name of Mount Bushnell, 


The founder and leading spirit of the 
Steve Hancock Mission in Louisville, 
Ky., was a notorious gambler before his 
conversion. Since that, he has been do- 
ing successful mission work in that city. 


It is said that about 49 tons of snails, 
which are called the ‘‘poor man’s oyster,’’ 
are daily consumed in Paris. They are 
brought from Grenoble, or Burgundy, 
and the business of rearing and cultivat- 
ing them is extensive. 


The use of natural gas has done away 
with the consumption of 189,850 bushels 
ofcoala day in the Pittsburgh manu- 
factories, or over 47,500,000 bushels a 
year, and has thrown about 5,000 coal 
miners and others out of employ. 


Of the 1,726 alumni of Williams Col- 
lege, Rev. Dr. Hopkins says that about 
one-third have been ministers of the gos- 
pel, one-fourth lawyers, nearly one-sev- 
enth teachers, one-eleventh physicians, 
and 626 business men and farmers. 


The loss by fire in the United States 
and Canada in the six months ending 
June 30th was $53,900,000, or $3,000,- 
000 more than a year ago. There were 
999 fires, with losses between $10,000 
and $1,000,000, and 82 whose losses 
exceeded $21,500,000. 


The Jesuits of Rome have purchased 
the beautiful Costanzi Hotel, on the site 
of the Gardens of Sallust, from which 
many valuable relics have been dug up. 
They have also bought large tracts in 
the new quarters of Rome, on which they 
will build vast edifices. 


The Ghetto, or Jew’s quarter in the 
city of Rome, where they were formerly 
sbut in at night, has been torn down by 
order of the authorities. None of the 
ancient buildings now remain except the 
synagogues, and they will be removed to 
give place to other buildings. 


We were mystified by the following 
ph in last week’s paper, which 
asserted that ‘‘the ordinary mind cannot 
understand how the same man can advo- 
cate heathenizing America and Christian- 
izing Asia.” It is safe to say that the 
writer of that paragraph has never seen, 
nor does he know of, any advocate of 
that sort; and how a truthful soul can 
inspire such a paragraph is a mystery. 
The nearest approximation to the charac- 
ter so punctured is the man who, desiring 
freedom to preach the gospel in Asia, is un- 
willing to deny industrious Asiatics the 
corresponding freedom to earn their liv- 
ing in America. There may be these 
who fear that such reciprocity would 
make more heathens here than Chris- 
tians there. They are entitled to their 
fears. But they are not entitled, be- 
cause of those fears, to misrepresent 
their brethren. 


Sketches from the Recent History of 
Missions in Japan.—IX. 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON. 


No sketch of missionary work in Japan 
would be complete without some account 
of our dear Brother Neesima. The fol- 
lowing, prepared by the present writer, 
appeared, two or three years ago, in the 
editorial columns of the New York Jn- 
dependent: 

“LED BY AN UNSEEN HAND. 

‘*A little more than forty years ago 
there was born, in the city of Yeddo, a 
young Japanese whose history has been 
so remarkable as almost to convince us 
that the age in which we live is not the 
uneventful, unromantic one we are ac- 
customed to think it. 

‘*Born into a samurai, or soldier fam- 
ily, he had the training which thousands 
of his class receive. There were the 
daily lessons in the Chinese character 
and literature, extending through many 
years; there was the study and practice of 
the art of fencing, horse-back riding, 
and other military exercises; above all, 
there were the rich traditions of old 
Japan, tales of daring deeds, hairbreadth 
escapes, of plot and counterplot, revenge 
and death, which the spirit of the young 
soldier fed upon from day to day. 

‘‘Itis now a matter of history how 
that secluded and unique civilization was 
disturbed by the appearance in Japanese 
waters of the fleet of Commodore Perry; 
and the youth of whom we write was 
one of many who found strange thoughts 
and aspirations rising within them at the 
sight of the strange intruders. These 
foreign ships suggested his country’s 
weakness, and the disadvantage at which 
it was placed by ignorance of trade and 
of foreign lands. So, to quote from a 
narrative of his experience prepared at a 
later period of life, he cried out in his 
heart, ‘Why government? Why not 
let us be free? Why let us be as a bird 
in a cage, or a rat in a bag?’ 

**A brief account of the United States, 
its form of government, and the religion 
of its people, prepared in Chinese by an 
American missionary laboring in Shang- 
hai, stirred his heart to still profounder 
depths; and to visit America, to study 
its people, to know of the ‘one true God’ 
there worshiped, became the passion of 
his soul. His friends gave him no en- 
couragement. His daintiyo cautioned 
him against the influence of foreign 
learning: ‘Perhaps it will mistake your- 
self.’ But of this he had no fear. An 
abridgment of the Bible was read at 
night lest ‘the savage country’s law would 
cross (crucify) my whole family’; but it 
was read, nevertheless. The thoughts 
suggested by it are described as follows: 
‘I put down the book and looked around 
me, saying, Who made me? My parents? 
No! My God. God made my parents, 
and let them make me. Then I must be 
thankful to God; I must be upright a- 
gainst him.’ 

‘*His purpose grew strong within him. 
By the influence of a wealthy and pow- 
erful friend he got permission to go to 
Hakodate. But he found there no 
American. He made the acquaintance of a 
Russian priest,now the well-known Father 
Nicolai; but as the latter was just leav- 
ing Hakodate, for a temporary absence, 
he got little light on the question so near 
his heart. At last, however, fortune 
seemed to smile on him, and a friend in 
charge of a foreign store secured a pas- 
sage for bim on board an American 
schooner, bound for Shanghai. Can we 
be surprised that, notwithstanding all his 
efforts in that direction, he momentarily 
hesitated to accept the offer, because of 
the grief and perhaps the dangér that his 
going would bring on his parents? ‘But,’ 
he says, ‘one reflection came upon my 
head, that although my parents made 
and fed me, I belong, indeed, to Heaven- 
ly Father.’ And, so, in the darkness of 
midnight, dressed as a deichi, or shop- 
boy, he stole out of his country, like a 
criminal. Utterly ignorant of English, : 
penniless and friendless, we may be sure 
that life on shipboard was not, for our 
friend, a ‘bed of ease.’ Scolded or beat- 
en by the sailors, he would seek his room 
and take his sword from its hiding-place, 
and half unsheath it, that he might ap- 
pease his mind, burning with insult and 
anger; but then the thought of his great 
purpose would come to stay his hand 
and bid his passions be still. 

‘*At Shanghai, aftera fortnight of wait- 
ing and fearful anxiety lest he should be 
sent back to Japan, he was taken on 
board the good ship Wild Rover; and 
so, under more favorable circumstances, 
but only after eight months of wander- 
ing, he finally reached Boston. 

‘*The Captain at once hurried away to 
his family, from whom he had been so long 
ED , and our friend was left alone 
with the crew for ten weeks. Those 
were dark days for him. The severest 
tasks were put upon him. This was in 
1864, when our civil war was raging, 
and he was told that he was not wanted 
in America. It was at this time that, 
when on shore one day, he saw, on 
Washington street, a copy of ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’ which he bought with a little 
pocket-money the Captain had given him; 
and this, of all the books in the world, 
taught him that he might pray. He had 
committed his way to God before leaving 
Japan; he had read in the Chinese New 
Testament by the way; but now he 
made another step in advance; for 
Crusoe prayed when in distress, and why 
might not he? So, every night after he 
went to bed he prayed to God: ‘Please 
don’t cast me away into miserable condi- 
tion. Please let me reach my great 


aim.’ 

‘*God had long been preparing to answer 
that prayer. When the Captain return- 
ed and mentioned the case of the young 
wanderer tothe owner of the ship, the 
latter thought he might become the house- 
servant for whom he then happened to be 
seeking. He was taken to his house; 
but a few days showed that he was no 


ordinary youth. It was then that the 
| Christian ship-owner and his Christian 


wife accepted him as a trust from God, 
and thenceforward for nearly ten years, at 
the best schools of America, he was care- 
fully and conscientiously instructed; and 
so it came about that the poor, friendless 
Japanese boy, who stole out from his 
native land in darkness and secrecy, a8 a 
thief might have done, was now an edu- 
cated Christian gentleman. 

‘*Long before this, his new-found hope 
aud joy had filled his mind with plans for 
the Christianization of his native land; 
but again the Unseen Hand was interpos- 
ed. Just as he was finishing his education, 
the Embassy, under H. KE. Iwakura, 
reached America. aur friend, who had 
already been the recipient of the kindest 
attentions from Mr. Mori, Japanese Min- 
ister at Washington (among which was 
a pardon for the crime of ranning away 
from his country), was invited to join the 
Embassy, and, as an attache of the Com- 
missioner of Education, he examined the 
echools and educational systems of Amer- 
ica and Europe. The advantages of this 
were manifold. The Christian element 
in our schools found in him a sympathet- 
ic interpreter; he gained most necessary 
knowledge for his future work, and he 
made the most valuable friends abroad, 
and among the members of the Embassy, 
many of whom are now the most influen- 
tial and powerful statesmen of Japan, 
and who have more than once shown 
their high appreciation of him. 

‘*But we must hurry on with our story. 
A*revere illness while in Europe made it 
impossible for him to return to Japan 
with the Embassy (another touch from 
the Unseen Hand, as he believes), and 
he returned to America to complete his 
education and preparations for future 
work in Japan. Then came the meeting 
of the American Board in Rutland, Vt., 
where he was put down for a five-min- 
utes’ speech. It is known to many how, 
abandoning at the last moment his set 
speech, he appealed to the audience for 
money to found a Christian school in 
Japan, and stood waiting for a response, 
when the Hon. P. Parker of Washington 
led off with a gift of $1,000, which oth- 
ers increased to over $5,000. It was not 
much, but it was accepted in the faith 
that the Unseen Hand would yet open 
more widely in blessings upon his hopes 
and plans. So he came back to Japan, 
blessing the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board by his presence, and provok- 
ing them and other missionaries and the 
Japanese Christians to love and good 
works by his life of humble, patient, un- 
swerving devotion. A school was finally 
established in Kioto, the old capital of 
Japan, and under the very walls of the 
imperial palace. 

**The difficulties it had to meet were 
simply mountainous. A heathen govern- 
or, weak and vacillating, except in bis 
hatred, and thousands of priests, who 
shrewdly guessed that the school 
might prove a ‘Trojan horse’ to the 
Buddhist capital, unitéd with other in- 
fluences in strewing its path with diffi- 
culties. But the Unseen Hand was still 
leading him and leading others. The 
difficulties were overcome. The students 
increased. Their character has been such as 
to call forth the highest praise from the 
new governor who rules in Kioto, so that 
perhaps not a single intelligent friend or 
education in Japan is ignorant of the 
school and its head. A distinguished 
Cabinet officer recently pointed to it as 
one reason why he favored the spread of 
Chriatianity in J — The leading citi- 
zens of Kioto, including the highest offi- 
cials, recently pledged their support to a 
university of which he should be tke 
guiding spirit. 

‘‘Such, in scantiest outline, has been 
the life of the Rev. Joseph Hardy Nee- 
sima. To all it must seem remarkable. 
A distinguished American professor once 
remarked to the writer that he never 
heard his name without thinking of 
Abraham. His own explanation of it is 
in the words which head this article— 
words often heard from his lips.” 

An account of the church organized in 
his home will form No. X of this series, 


G. A. R. Programme. 


To-day the programme includes meet- 
ing of the Encampment in legislative ses- 
sion through the day, meeting of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, excursion to San- 
ta Rosa and the Sonoma valley, grand 
concert in the evening at the Pavilion, 
with a chorus of one thousand voices and 
one hundred musical instruments; Thurs- 
day, August 5th, meetings of Encamp- 
ment and Relief Corps continued, excur- 
sion to Santa Cruz, general reception and 
entertainment at the Pavilion in the 
evening; Friday, meetings continued, 
excursion to Monterey, in the evening a 
general reception at Metropolitan Temple, 
tendered by the National Convention of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps to the En- 
campment of the G. A. R. and Society 
of the Army of the Potomac; Saturday, 
grand excursion around the bay of San 
Francisco, in the evening a grand camp- 
fire at the Pavilion; Monday, excursion 
to Oakland and reception by the citizens 
of that beautiful city; Tuesday, excur- 
sion to San Jose and reception by that 
‘*Garden City”; Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, excursion to Sacramento via Napa 
rll , with a grand reception at the cap- 
ital. 


The American Sunday-School Union 
offer a premium of $1,000 for the best 
popular book on the timely and im- 
portant theme of ‘‘’The Christian Obliga- 
tions of Property and Labor.” It must 
be of a high order of merit, containin 
between 60,000 and 100,000 words, an 
be submitted before November 


Saturday the steamer City of New 
York left the Pacific Mail dock for China 
with 164 Chinese, although 188 certifi- 
cates to Chinese intending to sail on her 
have been issued by the Custom-house. 
Of these 164 Mongols, 22 were in tran- 


from Havana. 


Sunday-school Lesson for August 15th. 
John xiii: 1-17. 


BY REV. T. D. MURPHY OF SAN BUENAVEN- 
TURA. 


At the end of the last lesson Jesus 
withdrew himself f »m the public. His 
last words in hiv .pen ministry were ad- 
dressed tothe sek Gentiles. 

The interv . between that and our 
present lesson is filled with an epilogue, 
by the evangelist, on the public ministry 
of Jesus and its results. In our lesson 
we see the Great Teacher alone with the 
twelve. 

Now before the feast of the passover 
— Before the setting out from his retire- 
ment, while he was yet hid. The death 
hour was approaching, and, having loved 
his own, he would still show his love to 
them even to the end. 

During supper—The last passover 
with his disciples, at which time the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted. John 
makes no mention of the institution of 
the supper, as that was so well known 
by tradition and through the other evan- 
gelists. But he reveals the washing of 
feet, which they omit. John’s gospel 
is, in one sense, supplementary. 

The devil having already put into the 
heart of Judas—The thought was sown 
in the heart, and found a soil ready for 
its reception. The plot was in the heart 
of Jadas before the supper. According 
to Matthew, he had previously been to 
the high priests and negotiated with them. 
His brooding over the betrayal did not 
hinder the Lord from going on with the 
feast. A possible hinting that Judas 
was the instigator of the dispute \( Luke 
xxii: 24) as to who ‘‘should be account- 
ed the greatest,” also, the un- 
willingness of each one of the disciples 
to perform the office of the foot-washing, 
was one of the things which brought 
about the strife. 

Jesus knowing—Notwithstanding his 
omnipotence, being from God and now 
on the way back to him, He, the Di- 
vine One, ministers in humble ways to 
the learners. Humility consists in a con- 
scious dignity, which yet can perform 
lowly offices. 

He riseth from supper——He riaeth to 
perform the foot-wasbing. Is there not 
exaltation in doing humble things? 

Layeth aside his garments—Thbe outer 
garments, which would have hindered 
him in this service. These sentences, 
following one another so rapidly, give a 
vivid picturesqueness to the scene 
(Augustine). Being in the formof God, 
he emptied himself. He girded himself, 
with a towel, when he took upon him 
the form of a servant. He poured water 
into a (the) basin, when he shed his 
blood on the earth to wash away sins.” 

Began to wash the disciples’ feet— 
Jeeus does not institute a new custom, 
but makes symbolical one already in use. 
It is not the ordering of a sacrament, but 
the leading to a sacrament. The Mas- 
ter’s washing the disciples’ feet is a strong 
contrast to the disciples disputing as to 
who should be the greatest. 

Then cometh he to Simon Peter— 
He seems to have washed the feet of the 
other disciples, or, at least, of some of 
them, without remonstrance. 

Dost thou wash my feet—There is pe- 
culiar significance in ‘‘thou” and “‘my.”’ 
Peter refuses from a mistaken reverence. 
It is wanting in submission. What he 
does is right. Peter would correct him 
in his sign of love, as the disciples cor- 
rected, as they thought, Mary in her 
love token with the alabaster-box of per- 
fume. 


The Record. 


The vote of the State for and against 
Chinese immigration in 1880 was, in San 
Francisco, 83 for Chinese immigration; 
against, 40,000. The vote of the State 
was for Chinese immigration, 840; 
against, 154,000. The position of the 
Congregational churches of this State is 
shown by the action of the General Asso- 
ciation of California in 1877, which 
adopted the following resolutions: 

‘* Resolved, That we, the pastors and 
delegates of the Congregational churches 
in California, earnestly deprecate and un- 
qualifiedly condemn all illegal measures 
and mob outrages upon the Chinese in 
our land. 

** Resolved, That we earnestly recom- 
mend to the churches and all good men 
most zealous and persevering efforts to 
evangelize those who are and may be 
among us. 

** Resolved, That we express it as our 
conviction that the Burlingame treaty 
ought to be so modified, and such other 
just measures be adopted by the general 
Government, as shall restrict Chinese im- 
migration, and so regulate it as to prevent 
the importation of Chinese prostitutes, 
and so relieve us from impending peril to 
our republican aod Christian institutions.”’ 

These resolutions were reported by 
C. J. Hutchins, T. K. Noble and Mar- 
tin Post, Committee. 


™ 
— 


Y. M. C. A. 


On Sabbath afternoon, August 8th, a 
union mass-meeting, under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, is to be held in some one of the cen- 
tral churches, or at some public hall. 
Addresses will be made by Rev. Robert 
Mackenzie and Hon. Joseph Hardie of 
Selma, Ala. Mr. Hardie is a member 
of the International Committee, and has 
been twice President of the International 
Convention. He was an officer in the 
Southern army during the Rebellion. it 
is expected that Major-General O. O. 
Howard will preside. He is now East, 
but is expected home in time to be with 
the young men on this occasion. It will 
be a service of unusual interest, and due 
notice will be given as to the place it will 
be held. It was first a to have it 
for young men exclusively, but requests 
have been made shat it 
sexes. The gospel male choir will fur- 


nish music. ’ 


DIED. 


Wiisur.—At San Jose, on June 14th, R. E. 
Wilbur, a native of Great Bend, Penn. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue PacrFic, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Taz Paoctric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Tue Paoctrio is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 

aper shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

THE PACIFICO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacirio one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s . 4.00 5.75 

ee 4.00 5.50 

Scientific American............. . 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
. 8.00 5.00 
2.50 4.50 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ ... . 8.00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TrACHERS’ B1- 
BLES. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLEs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


Can anything be more beautiful than those 
antique rockers that the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, has just 
received. They are in cherry, ebony and 
mahogany, with lovely cushions in bright- 
colored plush, many of them embroidered 
and trimmed with tassels. 


The August Wide Awake may be described 
as a ‘flower number.” ‘‘In the Canyon of 
the Tennessee” is a true and intensely inter- 
esting mountain story of a brave boy’s ad- 
venture, by John Willis Hays. ‘‘ The 
Daughter of Daicles,” by E. 8. Brooks, is 
an exciting story of the old Greek Olympian 
races. Mrs. Sherwood writes of the ‘‘Royal 
Girls of England.” In the Chautauqua 
Readings for the month Miss Harris writes 
of George William Curtis and his books and 
journalistic work. Mrs. Fremont describes 
‘‘A Midsummer Night with Shakespeare in 
Prague.” Gaylor 8. White describes ‘‘Eas- 
ter at Jerusalem.” Mr. Vincent writes of 
Petrarch. Wide Awake is $3 a year. D. 
Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


The Rey. Joseph Adams, C. S. B., has re- 
turned from his course of study in the Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, 
and is now prepared to teach and practice 
the principles of Christian science as taught 
by Mrs. Eddy. Persons desiring treatment 
and instruction may apply to him at Forest- 
ers’ Hall, No. 20 Eddy street, San Francisco, 
between 2 and 6 every day except Sundays, 
on and after the 9th inst.; and at 568 Sev- 
enteenth street, Oakland, between 8 and 10 
and 12 and 1. 


A soft, velvet texture is imparted to the 
skin by the use of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
For skin diseases it should be used freely. 
Never take a bath without it. It is also es- 
pecially useful as a means of bleaching and 
purifying woollen, cotton and linen fabrics. 

G@lenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,2e 

Hil's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


The California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street, excel in their vast assort- 
ment of window curtains and draperies for 


doors. Every kind of material, with poles 
and trimmings, can here be found, in all the 
very latest designs. 

‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 


Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 

Have you seen those elegant, complete 
parlor sets for only $60 at the establishment 
ofthe California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street? They are superior for 
beauty and utility. Be sure and see them 
before they are all gone. 


Thistleton’s illustrated Loyal Citizen, price 
10 cents, is sold at all news-stands. It 
should be read to be appreciated. Office, 
423 Washington street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Tar Paczrric. 


Lactated F ood. 


The Most Successful Prepared Food 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s 
milk. No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges- 
tion, and will be relished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


For Invalids 
IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach. In 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all westing diseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for S/.00. 
Sold by all Druggists—25c, 50c, $1.00. 
0S” A valuable pamphlet on ‘‘The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids,’’ free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


R.H.M®°Donald, 


PRESIDENT. — . ) 


. San Francisco, Cal. 
July Ist, 1886. 


We respectfully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presented, and beg o say we are 
pleased with our achievements during the first 
half of the present year. 

At is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re- 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders. 

We hepe our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 
Bank Premises,- - - - 150,000 00 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 35,556 27 
Land Association, Gas and 

Bank Stocks, - - - - - .- 31,304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - - - 339,502 11 
Money on Hand, - - - 481.805 78 


$3,416,551 96 


Undivided Profits, - 
Due Depositors, - - - - 1,741,973 35 
Due Banks, - . +--+ - 151,259 90 


3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends for the 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin- 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 
account of undivided profits. 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Cuas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! | 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. — 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS, 
No. 125 First Street, 


OppostTe 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

Oo] Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCC 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 
Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, | 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cuimes anp for CHURCHES. &e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

cS ANE & CO.. 


Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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